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prelube. 



I 

How many a bird hath flown into the air, 

Of plumage bright, and voice as sweet as soft. 
Another day had stayed with ns auear, 

Bnt now, alas ! dotb wing the wide aloft. 
How many a face we might have held and kissed. 

As one beloved, is now forever lost. 
We saw it pasung us as in a mist — 

Too late I no more shall our two paths be crossed. 
How many a dream ia breathed into a sigh 

Which, lilce the winter winds that blow along 
Through leafless trees and fade away and die, 

A snmmer'shonr had wakened into song. 
So in the swelling wave, with yearning breast, 

The fluttering sea-bird saw, bnt lost, its quest. 



II 

O tree of withered blooms and little fruit, 

And fruits that fell unripened to the earth. 
O tree of limbs and leaves and smallest root, 

And roots that died ere yet the tree were worth. 
If of your buds I did one wreath intwine, 

O place it here for those whose love I hoard ; 
Did ere your fruit ferment to worthy wine 

Fill thou this cup for them. What time it poured, 
In days agone, perhaps I thought it more 

Of purple tint withal than now I may — 
And though I fain would deem it as of yore 

When jetted from the fount the pleasant spray — 
Yet should it win approval in their view 
Then were it not of unambrosial hue. 

III 

But though this cup hold not the ruddy bead 

That daintier poets have poured out for thee ; 
And though the mart have flowers that will exceed 

In perfume these, and fairer far to see, 
Yet, as the honest clinking of the glass, 

That friends touch close is better than the wine ; 
And lovelier still Affection's blade of grass 

Than the bought rose, though be it mine or thine ; 
And sweeter, too, the barley-cake divided, 

If heart meet heart, than all that wealth afford 
Of richest viands, if they be unprovided 

With love's provocative around the board — 
So may this book — a gift from friend to friend, 
Find its best worth in love — and that its end. 



IV. 

Hoe in these pisses do I ghre tface pnMif 

That I iroald ope to tface an inner heart — 
Yea, Ae locked monastery of a aonl nmoof , 

That tfaon may'st come and be of me a part 
For such brief faonr as tfaon maj'st cfaooae to stay. 

And, as tfaon wanderest throngh its doistered walls, 
Hj^y thon mayst — as thon|^ 'twere fin* away. 

Hark to light echoes of thine own heart-calls. 
Which there, awakened, may l erb erate with others 

In tliee aroused by ver s e or word of mine ; 
If so 'twere not nnmeet to deem as brothers 

Those whose twin thoughts in wreaths together twine; 
And, like enow, more than one luckless wight 

Thonlt not app i o t e — yet, treat the culprit lig^t. 

V. 

For minds think not alike ; the firmament 

Hath Tariant gems to deck its starry Tsnlt, 
And oft sweet symphonies become, when blent. 

As inharmonious as grim War's assault. 
The fertile earth hath fimits as multiform 

As the feir flowers^ or orient birds in dyes^ 
While summer rains, and the harsh winter's storm. 

Are giiren their seasons, and varied doods their 8kie& 
Thought men alike, fully many a beauteous birth 

Unnoticed and unsought would pass to death, 
And much melodious music of this earth 

Would touch our ears as but an empty breath. 
Then, who would seek (yet yainly) to enthrall 

Our souls to his^ and measure creeds for all ? 



VI. 

Bach fills his chalice with his faTorite wine ; 

Bach hath his own dominion for the heart ; 
The dark-haired beauty his, the blonde is thine ; 

' Bach his own creed, and his own thoughts of art. 
So gives the liberal world each votary free 

A grove wherein his temple he may rear 
And worship at his will. Where, then, shall we 

Find these all-hallowed places, when the fair 
Green earth is given to but few of those 

Who dwell upon it, if they be not sought 
In human hearts and minds, where men enclose 

The dearest of all things to them— their thought ? 
Dear friend, these runes but partly paint the shrine 

At which I kneel — yet, see if 'tis as thine. 

VII. 

But if not so— what odds, if but feel we 

That far sublimest of all sentiments. 
Which knits the bond but closer if we be 

Heart-moulded into diverse temperaments. 
So say the great philosophers of minds ; 

So say we all who ever felt the flush 
Of that celestial love which closer binds 

lyike to unlike, as the red rose will blush 
The deeper for the pale but glorious gem 

Beside it bound, while lovelier still doth seem 
The dose contrasted white, as if one stem 

Stood parent for them both — ^This is no dream 
Of poets, but harmonious Nature's story. 

As true of friends as of the rose's glory. 



VIII. 

Yet think not here to find thee songs that sound 

As sweet as sing the laureates to the world, 
Wrapping the soul with vaporous musings round, 

Like a white doud about the darker curled. 
Life's moil forbade that I should culture flowers, 

And roses rare uplooking to the sky, 
Sweet-smelling and, like rainbows in the showers. 

Gladdening the heart of every passer-by. 
Yet in some restful moments, all my own. 

These random buds did on my pleasure wait — 
Blossoms that through caprice the years have blown, 

Night-blooming most, about my garden gate. 
These have I gleaned fix>m many, for they come 

Nearest my heart — ^and heart-of-heart are some. 

IX. 

And I have pressed them here between these pages. 

Yet ask I not, nor would I wish, that thou 
Shouldst ken at once all that this book encages; 

But in thine idle moments, when the brow 
Is smoothed of aught of sternness (that were there. 

When midst the herded crowd — the vulgar mart — 
The grind and tension of each sense appear 

Upon the visage, or oppress the heart,) 
Turn thou its leaves in some retired nook. 

Some noiseless comer, where all undisturbed. 
Par from the violent world, thou wear*st the look 

Of peacefulness ; for, then, may*st thou uncurbed, 
Give wings to better thought — so may*st thou find 

Dim adumbrations here of thine own mind. 




Xaus Infantlum. 

O 7on who mope about the world and tnoum 

Perpetually its pure and perfect joys, 

That are not yonrs because you seek for them 

Oblivions of all sources whence they come; 

Behold a source to satisfy you all. 

See I here are children — merry laughing children 

Young authors of the truest, purest joy 

That ever kindled hearts to kindly moods. 

No momentary pleasure, but a glad, 

A sweet deli^L A comfort that will live 

After the wreck of twice a world of others 

And smile amid their rains. Then why will you 

Pass by these young and innocent things as if, 

Instead of flowers, yon had met the weeds 

That you complain of? A man was our Lord 

Of woes unutterable, and yet He found 

In the young children of His day a charm 

So sweet it brought them blessings from His lips. 

Vea, He took them in His arms and blessed them. 

And imiled upon them all, and likened them 

To snch as live in heaven — So loved^e them. 

And now, as if becanse He suffered snch 

To come to Him, and sit upon His knee 



And have their foreheads tenderly kissed by Hint, 
Would they, these children of a later day, 
Yet not less loved by Him, come unto you 
And print upon your hearts His messages 
Of truth, and right, and purity, and all 
Of that which makes them miniatures of Christ, 
Would you but let them come to you« Ah ! he 
Who looks upon a child and yet knows not 
What springs of sweet and sacred joys are there 
For one who loves it is as one who looks 
Through the dark midnight on a distant star 
And recks him not how brighter far it beams 
To glad another and a nearer world. 
And would you live in semblance to those worlds 
That know the sunlight of the twinkling stars ? 
Then draw you near unto these little ones. 
Nor let your hearts resist the influences 
For good which, like a drapery of heaven. 
They seek to clothe you with. Be not ashamed 
If, when you play with them, some foolish man 
Should call you childish ; by that term he has 
But justly likeued you to such as make 
The winged hosts of Paradise. Oh ! then 
Extend to them the greeting of a love 
Flowing ever like a deep stream that flows 
Even when it may seem not to flow, and yet 
In the full freshet of its tide can sweep 
With no light dalliance on its course. That love, 
Oh doubt it not, they will repay ten fold 
And give you more of joy in one short hour 
Than serves to make a merry holiday 
Of days which else were filled with fretfulness. 

lo 



Vita f nanis. 

Do thy best and thou hast paid to the world 
All that thou owest it. He who does less 
Dies debtor to mankind. All things that grow 
Inanimate, from the tall tree whose top 
Qnivers in the wind, or whose branches spread 
Shading the snn-browned traveler on his way, 
Or in the undiscovered forest drops 
Its £Eided leaves, when come the antnmn days, 
Down even to the tiny field-flower, that peeps 
From its low dwelling»place, bidding the bee 
Sip of its sweet, live out their measured lives 
Replete with special use. 'Tis only man 
Who, of all earth, may in unservice bide. 
The burdened beasts that strain, jaded and sore, 
The wild tiger, and the yet untamed steed, 
The fish that roam the sea, the twittering birds. 
Building each year their humble nest's anew, 
All earn the food they eat. Man may alone 
Batten in unachievement on the sweat 
Of his more worthy brother and yet live. 
O thou, who walkest mantled round with years 
Near to thy grave : What of thy book of life ? 
What hast thou done, that when for thee no more 
Seasons shall change, nor suns shall rise and set, 
Were worth remembering ere we follow thee ? 
What hast thou done, that writ upon thy tomb. 
Who reads it there shall lift his hat and say : 
** If only half be true this man hath done 
Some kindness to his fellows — Let us stand 
Uncovered at his grave and wish him peace.'' 

II 



XLo 

Magis exurunt^ quos ucrgUt lacerent cunt. 

When they had brought, laid out upon a bier, 

Your dead friend's corse, and placed it down before 

Your saddened face, and you stood looking there 

Speechless, but mournful to the heart's deep core, 

I did not say, because you shed no tear. 

Nor spoke of him who spoke of you no more, 
You did no service for the grief you bore. 

Nor will I say that sorrow must be heard 

From quivering lips as earnest of its truth ; 
That we shall not account the heart as stirred. 

Nor call a grief deep grief unless, forsooth. 
It sound the cymbals ! and the eyes be blurred — 

That woe must speak, though be its speech uncouth. 

And tears must be the baptistry of ruth. 
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XctctU 

Roll Billows, roll; roll as yon may 

With the ever circling sun, 
Through the long night, or through the long day, 

My nights and days are one. 

Roll, roll, roll up your dark sea-weed; 

You think your brine is sweet. 
You think, O Waves, you know my need 

And come and kiss my feet 

Oh no ! Oh no I I care no more 

What you may bring, or be. 
Since nevermore, from any shore, 

My Love can come to me. 

Nor can I go to him, O Waves, 

Nor rest my weary head, 
Though Earth has given me all her graves, 

And you, O Sea, your dead. 
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Ssmpatbv. 

Ntm Igiwta malt mueris tucurrtrg <fi>c9.— Virgil* 

Oh, 'Us a gloriotu thing to live a life 

All free of care, when the pulse throbs lightly 

And Time's tide flows on, lUce a silvery stream 

Through fertile fields ; when the buoyant soul 

Awakes in gladness, and the radiant days 

Unclouded move to nights of peacefulness ; 

When we sleep devoid of dreams, or, dreaming, 

Pass to worlds of even diviner mould. 

The gladsome bird, flitting from limb to limb. 

And caroling loud to the lavish day. 

Or that sails the exuberant void on wings 

Of unimpeded triumph, is not more fit 

To sing the largesse of a kindly world 

Than he whose life is as a day in June, 

And who, if fall some trickling drops, may smile 

As smiles the rainbow in a summer's shower. 

Oh ! well may he of Love and Beauty sing. 

And pipe his madrigals and roundelays. 

Whose heart is light as flower-dust. Well may he, 

All pleasant-eyed, preach morals in the sun, 

And nimbly walk who never bore a load. 

But I forgive (should we not all forgive ?) 

The folly of a happy heart. He makes 

A world of merriness while God's bleating lambs 

Are sheared in the sheep-fold ; yet how shall he 

Who sails the turbulent ocean, cabined in, 

And folded snug, behind the varnished walls 

Of some sea-mastodon, know of the fear 

Of him who 'twizt the exaggerated waves 
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Tosses in his frail craft ? So, how can they, 
Who never trod ungenerous paths, nor kissed 
Care's fevered lips, nor felt their purple veins 
Ooze out in clamminess, commune with him 
Who desolate weeps, sore-stricken with despond? 
Shall bright butterflies, and fair humming-birds 
Fly from the sweets of summer-time to where 
The juice of bitterness exhales ? Oh ! no. 
Look not to such as these to plash the brows 
Of those who fall with weariness, and who faint. 
And perish for the reviving heart wine 
Of moist-eyed Sympathy — whose soft approach 
Is as the gentle rain to vernal flowers ; 
But unto him, large-hearted, who hath borne, 
Qr who yet doth bear, some steadfast sorrow, 
Tearless and silent, deep-bosomed in his soul ; 
Who hath out-countenanced, in his fateful life, 
The stars in melancholy ; whose right hand 
Hath felt the palsy of defeated effort. 
And, yet with all, stood up in nobleness. 
Whom care, nor want, nor the afironts of power. 
Nor base ingratitude's imbarb^ darts 
Could scarify so deep that he may not 
Serenely wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
And, laurel-leaved in faith, love yet his kind — 
Look unto him, O ye who, sombre-stoled. 
Do fall beside the ways of hope betrayed ; 
For if there be on earth aught of sweet heaven 
That may uplift you, find it here in him — 
In him whose soft response is as the fold 
Of silken velvet to the fragile cryst, 
Or as the welcome spray of summer founts 
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Upcm the fiiding floweiSi while round abont 

The withering swafd to gieenneas wakes apace. 

Yes, 'tis a glorious thing to live a life 

AH free of care, when the pulse throbs lightly, 

And Time's tide flows on like a silvery stream 

Through fertile fields ; and, yet, more blest is he 

Whom Heaven chooses fixmi that happy world 

And 'prentices to sorrows of his own 

That he may feel the grief he would assuage 

Anid counsel better with the sore in heart. 



Non est bonum quod non sii malum^ 

Et non est malum quod non sit bonum, 

Thus wisely spake some sage of old. 

'Twas ever so; for I do hold 

There lives no man without his sin, 

I also claim that deep within 

The breast of even the worst of men 

There sleeps some noble denizen, 

Some latent good of higher worth 

Which, like a gem within the earth 

That dark impurities enfold, 

Mayhap we never shall behold ; 

But, given occasion, then at last 

Comes forth atoning for the past, 

A bright, an unexpected spark — 

A sudden flash of a light in the dark. 

Alas! how many in their graves are laid 

Who never that spark, that flash displayed. 
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Canticulum IRotis* 

Through all the darkness of the night 

A dreary dew-drop lay, 
Nor knew the sun with golden light 

Could gild the gloom away. 

But see ! He comes — the dew-drop's woes 
Dissolve in glistening eyes, 

And soon on vapory wings it goes 
To greet him in the skies. 

Scarce breathing, lay our darling child, 

As lay that drop of dew. 
An angel came— our baby smiled, 

And then to Heaven it flew. 



H Ueat* 

Though all a rich world's rarest gems were now 
Glistening before thee : diamonds, rubies, pearls. 
Opals and emeralds of dukes and earls. 
Sapphires and chrysolites that deck the brow 
Of Beauty, or beam from thrones, where bow 
To Might and Majesty a fawning crowd. 
Compassing kings with flattery ; where the proud 
Swift bend their stiffened knees, and do avow 
As truth the courtier's lie—not all these gems 
Resplendent, dazzling, illuminate and clear. 
Purchased with treasuries and held not dear. 
Or won by wars, or wily strategems, 
Could tell a story to thy heart so near 
As every day is crystalled in a tear. 
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Bn Bn0wer« 

"Whowoaldbe 
A memudd ftir, 
« Singinr alone, 

Commng her hair 
Under the tea?** 

Tmmmom-'Tk* MirmmitL, 

I. 
If there should be 

A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

And she sang her song 
As you sing 3rottr own, 

*Twould not be long 
She'd be alone. 

II. 
For mermen would skim 
The seas, and swim 

From all around 
To come and listen. 
And their eyes would glisten — 

So sweet the sound. 

III. 
And they would bless her, 
And want to caress her. 
And each would say 
'* O mermaid true — 
O beautiful thing, 
O sing— O sing, 
The whole of the day 
And the night long too." 
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IV. 

** For never have we, 
Swimming the sea, 

In the deep blue brine, 
Heard a mermaid fair, 
Sing a song so clear. 
With so sweet an air 

As this of thine." 



Blisabetb Satrett Stownino. 

''Hegiveth to His beloved sleep,** 

—Written in a volume of her poems. 

I never saw thy face, but I have seen 

Thy heart, aye, and felt it, too. Pressed it near 

Against my own, and as it throbbed, a tear 

Hath moistened more than once these eyes I ween. 

Ere that an untamed strippling, battle-keen, 

Strode mid the din of war, when trump and drum 

Stirred deep the soul that now hath learned to thrum 

Amid those pregnant reveries that so dean 

Were first thine own, didst thou thy harvest reap 

Where golden Amo shoots through Florence' heart.* 

But He to His beloved hath given sleep. 

And now I list to thy sweet songs and start 

To think upon soft sea-waves that wear down 

The indurate rocks that dare before them frown. 

* " Of golden Amo as it shoots aw^y 
Through Florence' heart.'* 

Ccua Guidi IVindows, 
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9bc to Cbatftv* 

Hall to thee O tenderest of viitaes, hail ! 

Thon of the soft eye and gentle voice, hail I 

Even as the birds that sing among the trees 

Choose not all for homes, so, Charity, thon 

Dost choose among the hearts of men thine own 

Abiding places, and surely as cold 

As a deserted nest in winter time 

Is the chilled heart of him where dwell'st thon not. 

O thou, who tread'st with quick feet the dark ways 

And enter^st noiselessly the gates of Want, 

We know that in the bright palaces of kings 

Walk none more worthy of a crown than thon. 

Thy hand, gloved with compassion, toucheth not 

The proud man's well-filled purse. Thou open'st thine 

Not in haughtiness, nor, forsooth, because 

The stem voice of Duty driveth thee on ; 

But moved by an unsleeping love — that love 

The gracious Master taught in Palestine — 

Goest thou to Penury's door unasked. 

And leavest with the faded dwellers there 

New hearts and brighter faces, to be worn, 

That roof beneath, like to the lamps men take 

In deep cavernous mines, and labor on. 

Shut from the sun, and from the bright blue skies. 

And the fair flowers smiling in the fields. 

Illumed by those benevolent gleams, and saved 

Prom Cimmerian darkness. So shineth ever 

Thy blessed light, O Charity, for the poor. 

Making more bearable their sombre world. 

Yet not the poor alone, sweet child of Pity, 

20 
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Dost thou illtune. For the distraught that live 

Coiled round by their own weaknesses; and for those 

With eyes by tears of penitence bedewed; 

And for her, Eve's undone daughter bowed. 

Yea, for all those beset by faults inborn, 

And from whose doors recede the feet of men, 

For all dost thou extenuate; and, if, 

So be it, there be even one to need 

Thy soft voice and ambrosial tenderness, 

Dost thou go to him, and even before 

He thinketh of thee hast thou sat with him. 

Wear then thy bridal robes, O Charity, 

For lo! oometh the wedding day anon — 

Thou chosen bride of Christ ! When stood with thee 

Before Him thy fair sisters, Faith and Hope, 

Did He not speak and name thee loveliest 

Of the three ? So shalt thou dwell with Him, 

In that great everlasting, when no more 

Want, Sin, and weeping Sorrow bide on earth. 
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XEbc poet« 

Oh the unbreakable fetten 1— The Mmg 

In the poet's heart impriaoned.— How Tainlj 

la it now beating at thoae priaon ban^ 

And straining at gyres of rhyme and rhythm ; 

Conconraing conning words^ and conjuring 

With sweet soonds, to vnope those bolted doors! 

Ah 1 bide thee patiently thy time, thoa dnll» 

Sweet prisoner. Mayhap, anon, ahall say 

The prison-keeper nnto thee, **• Now forth ! 

Go forth nnto the world that waiteth thee 

At every thrediold, and aeeing thee come 

Shall haste to welcome thee, fornow art thon 

Fashioned to be lored." Then as a freed bird 

Flieth its cage, so goeth the disenthralled. 

Filled with expectancy, and clothed aronnd 

In the bright garments that the poets give 

To the fair children of their hearts. Alas f 

How fade the precious words. Like a faint sonnd 

That the raging winds drive back upon the lips. 

How few have heard them. The hoarse multitude 

Listeneth not, and though, perchance, the strain, 

Tender and musical, shall so ring out 

That some who hear delay their busy steps, 

As stayeth one to catch the tuned accord 

Of a noble hymn, knowing not the thought 

With its deep meaning, yet but a brief hour 

And it is gone, remembering it no more, 

Save as a lost or half-forgotten lay. 

Yet shall it be (as it hath been before). 

That among men, from time to time, shall come, 
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But at wide intervals, exalted bards 
Glowing with impassioned song. — Sweet singers 
Cradled in the lap of Nature. — Seers 
Jeweled with the light of dreams, and so skilled 
In wondrous magic of composed sounds, 
And so consecrated with the breath of Heaven, 
That e*en the hardened usurer shall draw nigh, 
And, with ear attent, forget his usury. 
Stem hearts shall soften, and the rude groundling 
Awake to higher things. Yea, the whole world 
In aspiration shall be bom anew. 
Earth's saddened souls — ^They of their love denied — 
The widowed at the sepulchre — ^The bowed 
And broken — The worn pilgrim on his way, 
And they who sit unpitied in their grief- 
Sweet solace shall be brought, and for their wounds 
Rare balsam. As the salubrious air 
To a malarious earth shall be his songs 
To the sore in heart — Each shall find his need ; 
The bowed shall be uplifted, and the worn 
Refreshened. — The cankering soul shall lose 
Its venom, and strength be infused in all. 
They, too, of less clouded skies, who have loved 
The pure and beautiful, and eager turn 
To Helicon's bright stream, they shall be filled 
With joy and deep gratitude — So shall th^t voice 
Go echoing onward to the bounds of Time 
Tuneful and helpful ever. Hence do poets. 
They of the minor keys, and those attuned 
To loftier tones, pant with an ardor. 
Keen and unsleeping ever, to sing aloud 
With an imperishable voice uplifted. 
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Xovc'B Sttengtb* 

If Love possessed some magic power 
0*er all the cruel clouds that lower 
Between the hearts that grieve to-day, 
How quickly would they roll away. 
But no, Love is a thing of weakness, 
A cloud, a tear, is winter's bleakness. 
A smile, a sigh, will light its fires 
And give to it its heart's desires. 
A frown, a word, will lay it low 
And 'whelm it with a world of woe. 
O gentle, tender child of Fate, 
Thy only strength is power to wait ! 
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Qu*est-ce que c'est ? A girl or boy ? 

O sweetest babyhood ! 
And comest thou for grief or joy ? 

For evil or for good ? 

O love that love revivifies ; 

O milk from mother's breast ; 
O purple pride of baby's eyes ; 

O joy or cruel jest. 

O mother's love — O mother's pride ; 

O Life now at its mom, 
When comes thine eve may Barth decide 

'Twas well that thou wert bom. 
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B Send of Aortalits« 

Yon cloud of roseate hue, 
And pnrple-breasted, spreading its red wings 

Above the crimsoning snn that sinks from view, 
Heralds the night hours for all earthly things. 

This flower has now its sway 
Of tinted splendor, like a joyous bride — 

'Tis but the seraph of a summer's day — 
Tomorrow will it wither at our side. 

And yonder blithesome thing, 
Elf of the bourgeoning trees and luminous sky ; 

Not long will he, the merry minstrel, sing — 
He too will droop, uncomforted, and die. 

All earth must pass away, 
Willows and weeds and heart-aches are the heirs 

Of all that claim a kinship with the day — 
The peaceful day that grows to pitiless years. 

All pleasances, all joys, 
In the long years, like long-lost harmonies, 

Or like the dreams to age of childhood's toys, 
Become the cerements of our memories. 

All things but heaven must die ; 
Time touches not this adamantine tower — 

Oh, let us then for refuge thither fly. 
And there, immortal, dread no mortal power. 
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Xines on tbe Z>eatb of Sibncs Xanier. 

Bom in Macon, Georgia ; died September /th, i88x, aged 39 yean. 

**A body wasting with consumption * • • bow short was 
his day, and how slender his opportunity. Prom the time he 
was of age he waged a constant, ooorageooa, hopelcaa fight 
against adverse drcuwi stances for room to live and write.** 

— WaUam Hmyet Ward in a Memorial ^tke JbeL 



I. 

O weep for Lanier gone and sing liis praise, 
Ye rjrthmic ramblers after Golden Fleece; 
For ye know well his soul, what time in Greece 
The dear-eyed Orpheus sang his lofty lays, 
Was bom for song, and down the centuries' ways 
Was wafted here, whilst to his voice of peace 
Theocritus and Pindar gave increase. 
Milton, and Dante too, — ^ruth-crowned with bays. 
And Avon's bard, and Keats, — Song's chevaliers. 

All filled him with their own sweet symphonies 
So that at length his Ijre he might attune. 
And, waking us from sleep to joyous tears, 

A purpled aureole of ecstades 
Throw round our hearts — ^And he has gone so soon I 

n. 

Dark were his days, yet well he knew to sing 
And fleck our souls with all the light of song. 
Lifting bowed hearts that many a day and long 
Were faint for that pure perftmie he could bring 
And waft about us with his censer-swing 

Of rjrthmic cadence soft— so ftill and strong 
Of heaven-exhaling incense, like a throng 
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Of odorifetona zeph jts choralling 
Melodious mnnnars unto grateful ears. 

Oh how he sang 1 Sang of hia Georgian hills. 
His " low-concfaed " Marshes, and his Trees and Com, 
His Clover, Bees, and Birds. Sang through his tears, 

That recompensed their sadness with heart-thrills,- 
Yea, sang his earth-night through to Heavenly mom! 

in. 

Then, sing his praise, ye Poets. Sing how before 
He saw his prime he reached so high a height, 
While closed around him fast the shades of night. 

Sing of his songs, and of the lost large store 

Of tuneful days he in his bosom bore 

To trance our modem ears with all delight. 

Yet sing not he is dead, whose soul more bright — 

Soul of the Fount of Song— doth now outpour — 

Now and for aye — ^amid angelic choirs 

His dreamy joyances with softest strain. 

No, sing not he is dead, but sing and say 

That Heaven hath circled him with his desires, 
Who knew on earth but poetry and pain, — 

That on his night hath dawned eternal day. 
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Vapors. 

When shines the sun the brightest, 
Looking down from snmmer skies, 

Then vapors are the lightest 
That from the earth arise. 

But when the sun is hidden, 

And we look for him in vain, 

Those vapors all unbidden 
Return as weeping rain. 

So when Lucille is smiling 

My hopes to heaven rise, 
So sweet and so beguiling 

Are her love-lighted eyes. 

Her smiles no more discerning, 
My hopes become my fears. 

And soon are they returning. 
Like vapors, all in tears. 
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As mnfvecse* 

A niUTene all mine own. A firmament 

Of bright Stan; and each in glory variant. 

Planets that beam with beant j, and sons that blaze 

Illuminate; and others jet that shine 

With cormscating light — now with mild glow, 

And now with radiant gleams. O speechfhl souls 

Of voiceless tongues ! — mj books — my library. 



Xust an^ Xove. 

The flame consumes what ere 'tis burning, 
When consumed the flame is gone ; 

But true love, with constant yearning, 
Creates what it feeds upon. 
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Z\QO Sbcn. 

Two men once lived upon this earth, 
And this is the way I will tell their worth. 

This one lived for himself alone, 
He gained great wealth ; bnt all unknown 
To him the love of Christmas-tide, 
And the poor that ever with us bide. 

Yet he spent his gold without stint or measure 
To satisfy his selfish pleasure, 
Like a star that lights but itself in the skies 
While darkness all around it lies. 

The other, more like the generous sun. 

Warming whate'er it looks upon. 

Gave from his hard-earned means to those 

Who were hungry and cold in their tattered clothes ; 

And they crowded round about his door, 

For his name was known to all the poor. 

But both are dead, and their bodies lie . 
In the churchyard there on the road hard by. 
Where the song-birds sing and the night owls screech, 
And the green grass grows on the grave of each. 

And a cold hard granite shaft was cleft. 
And paid for with money the rich man left ; 
But I know, if the Good Book speaketh true. 
Who gave to the poor has received his due. 
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Sleep an^ S>eatb. 

This pink-cheeked child with some small grief did weep 

Stretched on the floor. Soon all the world aroond 

Faded away as fades a dying sound, 

Or some thin-threaded cloud, when rains do sweep 
An April sky. Yet, see how, pillowed deep 

Upon his downy couch, will toss o*erwrought, 

While dins upon his ear dismembered thought, 
This grown one waiting to be kissed by Sleep — 

And oh I so much awearied ! Thus, I ¥ds, 
'Tis oft with Death, whom I have seen extend 
Bright youth a willing hand (as a dear friend 

Who welcomes us) yet will not come to this. 
Worn with his days and longing for the end. 

Until the full allotted years are his. 
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Ht a Sufcf^e's Otavc. 

A pensive suicide! Of all forms of death 

This most saddening. Blame him who will. 111 not 

Add to the shadows of this tragic spot. 

He bared his heart in breathing his last breath, 

And sang, more sad than death, his own death hymn- 

A sailor wrecked upon some pitiless strand. 

And none on shore to help him to the land. 

He saw no lights, or burned they all too dim 

To guide him well his perilous voyage o'er. 

O thou, who ridest safe upon life's wave. 

Unruffled in thy soul from night till mom, 

Forget thou not that here in this lone grave 

Lies prostrate him who, wearied and storm-worn, 

Struck on the shoals that yet may round thee roar. 
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tXbfs ts %ovc. 

Love is a king who bailds his castles 
In hearts of high and low degree. 

And just as royal in the vassal's 

As in the monarch's maj thej be. 

Love is a bird that builds its nest 
In tree, or crag, or cliff on high, 

And where it builds it thinks the best 
Of all the places 'neath the skj. 

Love is a bell that rings in hearts 
Tunefulest music ever rung. 

And oft with mournful tone it starts 
A pain ne'er told by human tongue. 

Love is a bee that sips a flower^ 

Down in its deepest heart 'twill dive 

And rob it of its sweetest dower — 

Nor long does that poor thing survive. 

Love is a book whose pages hold 

Stories to read in solitude, 
And many a tale by it is told 

Of lighter or of graver mood. 

Love is a voice, a varying voice, 

Now with a happy ringing laugh 

It bids the soul live and rejoice, 
And now a bitter cup to quaff. 

Oh what is it that love is not? 

This passion of antithesis — 
A sunbeam now, and now a blot ; 

And now a tear, and now a kiss ! 
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How changed in Ins companionship the world ! 
She lived as in new realms. The flowers became 
More beautiful, and the fields more full of them. 
The chorusing birds sang with a harmony 
Sweeter than ever they had sung before. 
The quiet woods, where wound the narrow stream, 
With the fleecy clouds, and the soft blue sky, 
Deep in its bosom held, and on whose banks, 
In childhood's days, her little naked feet 
Had pattered in the shallow waters, all, 
Though they were not new to her, yet were filled 
With new joys and new beauties which, 'till he 
Had roused her woman's being, had been as things 
Unknown and unimaginable. Her soul 
Woke from its sleeping as a new-strung chord 
Wakes to the touch of an impatient hand 
And thrills with inborn utterances. Alas ! 
That such a dream of happiness should be 
By the cold dews of death dissolved. Not yet 
As many days had passed as might be told 
From the first peeping of the early bud 
Of springtime to the death of the first rose 
That fiides away in summer since they came 
To happiest wedlock. 'Twas not an hour yet 
Since at the cottage door he left his kiss 
Of mated love upon her ofiered lips; — 
And now — a bleeding, mangled corse! — ^in all 
The hope and vigor of his youth struck down. 

Unheralded we bore him back to her. 

Then looked she on his face, as if she would, 
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By that one look, have pierced the myttery 
Of death, and those shut eyes of his haye oped 
To look into her own, when, all at once, 
A tremnlons weakness seizing her, she sank 
Into a swoon — a deep and breathless trance. 
Onr ready hands uplifted her and bathed 
Her forehead, while upon her face we fanned 
A refreshing air, so that presently. 
Responsive to the cooling draught, there broke 
A sigh upon her lips and she revived 
And gazed upon us with a vacant stare, 
As of one broken in mind ; but not long, 
For rising suddenly, yet saying naught. 
She went to him and laid her hand on his. 
And gazed in silence on the lifeless clay. 
I well remember how with kindly words 
And unavailing gentleness we strove 
To lead her from his side ; but, in a way 
Distressing to behold, she clung to him, 
Refusing every comfort at our hands. 
He was hers, she said, smoothing his pale brow, 
And bending over his inanimate form 
With a most strange and passionate fondness. 
The thick tears welling in her eyes as she called, 
In love's endearing accents, on his name- 
Pleading for a word — for a single word, 
That she might know he lived, and then, because 
She knew that he was dead, and that his lips 
Would ne'er again make answer to her own. 
She drooped, from very weightiness of woe, 
Her head upon his breast, and with a wail — 
A keen despairing cry that would have wrung 
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Compassion from the stoniest heart on earth. 
She wept convulsively. How conld we else, 
Moved as we were, but let her cling to him 
In undisturbed possession of her own ? 
Oh ! 'twas a touching sight It would have torn 
Your very soul with pain to see her there, 
So young, so beautiful, and, yet, so crushed 
Beneath her awful woe. Though years have passed, 
And things have happened since of deep concern 
To me and mine, I can recall no scene 
With such distinctness, nor one that fills me 
With a more unusual melancholy. 
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Satis tn Ipsa Conscfentfa. 

He lives not well whose public speech 

His private thought doth not commend; 

Who throws his honor in the breach 
And battles for some selfish end. 

Who builds his fame by bending down 
In snppliance for reward or praise 

Of Wealth or Power; to whom the frown 
Of kings a good intention stays. 

That man who wins the world's renown 
And wears the laurel leaf, or bay, 

Is all unworthy of his crown 

If he hath won it in this way. 

But who nor care, nor pain, nor all 
That men may suffer in the strife 

For Right, makes from his pttrpose fall, 
Lives as a man should live his life. 

For him the unreasoning crowd's disdain 
Hath naught of terror in its stings; 

He well prefers it to the pain 

A disapproving conscience brings. 

For wealth, nor power, nor fame is well 
If gained by walking ways abhorred. 

Live thou with Truth, and thou shalt dweU 
Where Virtue is its own reward. 
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TDas Brkenneiu 



A travder, with his stiff in hand. 

Was tnnlging home from a foreign land. 

Bq^iinied witii dnat; with son-tanned hraw. 
He said, " Who fiist will know me now?" 

The Tillage toU-ggle oomeB in liew. 
He pays his toll and he passes throaii^ 

The gateman had been like a cherished bfoCher, 
And often a {^aas had tliey tipped to eadi other. 



Bat never tiie gateman ooold see a trace 

Of a friend in the man with the san-tramed free. 

Then passed the trsTder into the town. 

And he bnuhed the dnst from his feet and gown. 

His lad j-love looked from a window near, — 
*'A greeting! A greeting! My ladj fiur." 

Bat she knew him not, and her head she tnmed. 
So bronzed was he for whose coming she yearned. 

Along the street he passed with a ai^^ 

While a tear dropped warm from his moistened eye. 

Now nesTB him one who is old and gray ; 

*' Good morrow," he said, and no more did he say. 

Tet see ! Oh, how quick ! with a heart foU of joy — 
My son!" and she fell on the breast of her boy. 
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Oh nerer so changed can that foce ever grow 
That an own mother's eyes her child may not know. 
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XTbe OoI^en S>avs. 

O frir wild flowen. O dear wild flowers^ 

They saw jou smile beneath 
M J sonthem skies and bioaght jon here 

Far from jour native heath. 
Already half yoor &ded leaves 

Have left their parent stem, 
And aU jonr petals lost the bloom 

Which once belonged to them. 
The varied colors that you wore, 

Yonr pure and pearly white, 
When o'er yon shone a kindly snn 

And bathed yon with his light, 
Are shadowed o'er by that same gloom 

Which on her dying face 
We saw and knew that soon no more 

Of life would be a trace. 

The flowers and birds were her delight. 

And in my callow days 
For many an hour we rambled through 

The fields and wooded maze, 
And wheresoever those blossoms bloomed, 

In all their rainbow dyes, 
We culled the feirest of them all 

In tint and form and size. 
Then, as the summer noons grew warm. 

We sought some leafy nook, 
Or went to pick forget-me-nots 

Down by the shady brook. 
And in the late October days 

We sought the woods once more 
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To find the brightest autumn leaves 
That decked the forest's floor. 

Ah I those "were halcyon days for me, 
Those days that knew no tears — 

But time has rolled along since then 
At least some twenty years. 

She loved the shy sweet violets most, 

And then the pansies came — 
But she loved them €ill — ah! would that I 

Might call them each by name. 
The daisies, and the buttercups, 

The star-eyed marigold. 
The yellow jessamine in the woods. 

And the tiger-lily bold. 
The wind-flowers, and the ragged-robs, 

With the meadow for their bed, 
The sweet-briar, and the rock-rose too, 

The lilies, white and red. 
O what a beauteous host they were, 

We knew them by the score, 
But she, the loveliest of them €ill, 

Will gather them no more. 

'Twas yesterday a month ago 

That I saw the dear old farm, 
The low stone house was standing yet, 

But lost to me its charm. 
And by the old mill flowed the brook — 

The clear cool brook, the same, 
Save that each murmur seemed to call 

Her still remembered name. 
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Sadly I tamed and aought the wooda 

And aanntered, thinking on 
The many timea we roamed them throngh 

In daya that now are gone. 
Up in the treea the blnebixda aang, 

And the blackbirda toned their notea» 
While, flitting all the leayea among, 

The mock-birds swelled their throats. 
Bnt a tuneihller Toice, by memory heard. 

Than ever they will know 
Waa there no more to answer mine 

As twenty years ago. 
Ah ! never, never thought I then 

That voice of hers conld start 
The salty tears to eyes of mine 

And sadden all this heart. 
For all my dreams of youth returned, 

With pensive overflow. 
As I thought of her, and the golden days 

Of twenty years ago. 
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H Quartor3afn« 

Addreflsed to a ycnng friend whom Death had permitted to be a 

bride but a few months. 

Oh would that every beauteous flower that blooms 
Beneath the shining sun might find some waj 
To flee dark Night ere she has conquered Da j ; 

For oh! how oft (when first the east illumes) 

The opening bud that earliest presumes 

To smile a welcome to the morning's raj 

Becomes the first to evening's hours a prej, 
And bows its petals to the coming glooms. 

Thou, too, sweet child, so early to extend 

A greeting to Love's day, now, like the flowers. 
Which bowed the soonest to the darkening hours, 

Art unto sorrow doomed as soon to bend, 
And as the tenderest bud did lowest fall, 
So droops thy heart— the gentlest heart of alL 



xniar. 

Blest be the daj when Peace shall tie the hands 
Of War forevermore. When the shrill blast 
Of trumpets, and the drum's long roU shall call 
No more the marshalled hosts to victory 
Bj man o'er his brother. For never blood 
Can prove perforce a principle, and make 
That right which until then was ever wrong. 
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Vfvere AfUtace Bst. 

See how yon armored warrior awaits, 

The coming fra j— firrt taste to him of war. 

He images himself a conqaerer there 

Through deeds of prowess in the general havoc 

He hears the clash of arms, and not the groans 

Of the poor trampled ones upon the field; 

Stirred is his sonl to mightiest energies, 

And with an eager hand his bloodless blade 

Is clutched in confidence till it becomes 

Light as the plume upon his helmet borne. 

And thus impatiently does youth behold 

A world contentious. In his breast he feels 

Ambition bounding like a chained hound 

Before the chase. He sees not y^ the dead — 

Those who but yesterday had lived as he; 

Nor faU there yet upon his heedless ear 

Those deep despairing cries of agony, 

Voiced to high Heaven from the battle's dust. 

Where writhe the worse than dead. To him there comes 

No whispering Pear. Nor yet has Doubt upheld 

Her warning finger for the rapid hand 

Of domineering Hope to strike it down. 

His is the breath of Courage. His the strength 

That faileth not 

Thus, with the rising sun 
Glittering each circumstance, and panoplied 
By Faith, he leaps into the crowded world. 
And some go forth like warriors endowed 
With noble names and lineages long ; 
And some clad in rich armor. Others, yet. 
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With but strong arms and earnestness of heart 
Serving for sword and buckler; but to all — 
Yea nnto each — ^the selfsame ending comes. 
The victory, though won, howe'er magnificent, 
Lasts but a little space ere Death, grim King, 
With pestilential breath, and strength omnipotent, 
Inexorably comes, the common enemy. 
Yet he who gave a merit to his cause. 
In his pure purposes and noble deeds. 
And battled ever with unsuUied sword. 
Shall, like a warrior, meet him fearlessly. 



Tmtitten in a tDolume of ftitfte TPSlbite. 

These were thy musings — musings all thine own. 

That fpnad their voice as the fair flowers illume 
The deepest wild, to all the world unknown, 

And bloom because they cannot else than bloom. 
O White, thy name did not belie thyself! 

Who sang thy measures sweet and soft and clear. 
Singing for song's sake — not for praise nor pelf ; 

Singing because thy songs thy heart were near — 
O sweet sad poet— O sorrow of delight 
That snatched these sunbeams from thy fated night ! 
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As Stat. 

How oft when jon river 

Was darkened by night, 
And each swell of its bosom 

Seemed a moan for the light, 
Have I tnmed from that sadness 

To the stars in the sky, 
As to friends that shine ever 

When darkness is nigh. 

But how sweet the emotion 

When softly each beam 
I saw was reflected 

In the depths of the stream I 
Ah ! the moan of the water 

Soon turned to a song, 
And the night hours lingered 

Not a moment too long. 

Oh I thus when affliction 

Came on as the night, 
And the friends of my daytime 

Had taken their flight, 
I turned to thee, loved one, 

As I turn to thee now. 
And no star in its brightness 

Was as constant as thou. 

And thy sweet face grew sweeter, 

And still sweeter the while. 
Till deep down in my sorrow 

Was bosomed ^hy smile. 
Then shine on forever, 

My fond one, and beam, — 
Thou light of that midnight. 

My star in life's stream. 
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"Once Xllpon a XTime/* 

I. 

VAI«9 ATQUB PACE. 

Yes, fare thee well, I yield assent. 
Deem that we two had never met ; 

For thy heart's peace I am content 

That thou shonld'st 'een my name f(»get. 

But, Oh, think not because that name 
Shall fade forever from thy thought 

That I can do with thine the same 
And to forgetfulness be brought. 

Yet, fare thee well; since we must part 
I would not change thy fate nor mine — 

I to retain thee in my heart. 

And thou to banish me from thine. 

Had I been more to thee, or thou 

Less than thou hast been unto me, 

Perhaps the pain of parting now 
Were shared by us more equally. 

Ah ! once— and yet 'twere vain to speak 
Of days that were, or days to be. 

For thou'st no wish the past to seek, 
And I the future would not see. 

So fare thee well; be mine the task 
Alone this ceaseless pain to bear ; 

Since I have wished thee peace, I'll ask 
Not 'een the tribute of a tear. 
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n. 

I deemed thee what my fancy drew thee, 

What thon art I need not say, 
Save that onoe I thought I knew thee — 

But that dream has passed away. 

Well, at least my heart was human. 
Could I less than dream of bliss ? 

Man was made for wiles of woman. 
Yet will ncTer think of this. 

So I thought not, as I folded 

To my heart a form so fair, 
That in one so heavenly moulded 

Aught than heaven's own truth was there. 

Love was blind. I pictured only 
Faith to faithful bosom pressed. 

And no more could I be lonely, 
Thou reclining on this breast. 

Oh! what pain of earth can equal 

Undeceiving love deceived? 
Naught I A bitterer, bitterer^ sequel, 

Hell itself hath not achieved. 
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in. 

AWAKBNBD. 

I say it, and know what I'm saying, 

That the beauty that beams from thine eyes 
Is the flash of the sword 'ere its slaying, 

The light of the bolt as it flies. 
Nor the bolt nor the sword in their gleaming 

Are followed as swift by the stroke — 
I say it, who lately was dreaming, 

I say it, who lately awoke. 

IV. 

Plf^NUS IRA&UM. . 

I hate a heart for falsehood formed, 

A sonl filled with deceit; 
The smile that lights a life with hope 

To prove at last a cheat 

I hate the soft and tender hand 

That weaves a baited net; 
The red, red lips that will forswear. 

And plighted faith forget. 

I hate t]ie eyes that will beguile 

A life to misery; 
The trifler with the hearts of men, 

However fair she be. 

I hate the charms that may be bought 

And most of all my hates, 
The woman who delights to laugh 

At what she desolates. 
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I hate these all« and more than all 
These in thyself I see — 

O I tell me thou if these I hate 
How then most I hate thee. 

V. 

NOS MOTAMUR. 



Slow bnt sure are Time's mntations. Sorely as the days depart 
Will the wrong that now we nourish lose its hold upon the heart. 

Less the years haye of revenges than of salves to heal the sore 
That doth rankle in the bosom seemingly forevermore. 

So to-day, although I saw her leaning on her husband's arm, 
With a smile I bowed politely, I that once had felt the charm 

Of her beauty, that still lingered as the beauty of the stone 
Carved into a shapely statue, but with lichens overgrown. 

Well she might have said, and truly, Time had healed the wound she 

gave 
When she wore my heart about her and a dagger through it drave. 

And it killed me, yes, it killed me — ^but I was revivified! 

Time it was that dragged me slowly out my grave — ^I who had died. 

Stood me on my feet, and from me all my cerements he tore, 

Gave me new clothes, gave me true clothes, better than I had before. 
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Citcumspice XLc. 

Both wear the grace and brow of majesty; 

A generous Nature hath bestowed them both 

A well proportioned frame; an equal wit 

Doth course the brain of each. Compare them weU. 

In every attribute that heaven demands 

Of true and perfect manhood, and thou'lt find 

Each with the other matched. This one hath lived 

Through most propitious and impurpled days. 

To affluence bom, and heir of wide estates, 

The sweat of labor never damped his brow — 

Nor goes there by a day he doth not spend 

An envied legacy with lavish hand, 

While men stand up to do him reverence. 

Look now upon this other. Care hath set 

Her seal upon his forehead. Unnoticed 

He liveth out his troubled days alone. 

By dint of grinding toil (his heritage, 

And daily ransom from the gyves of Want) 

But food and simple vestment doth he earn. 

Hopes, that once filled his soul, have slowly waned 

Prom mom to midnight's hour. Time's promises, 

That spake such large fulfilment of the years. 

Have made him sad default. His azure skies 

Of early youth have long put on the haze 

Of wintry hours, and on life's downward slope 

He standeth like a bared autumnal tree. 

Thus two, with Nature's gifts so equal bom, 

Swaddled in nurse's arms, and growing up 

Prom babes to clamorous boys, and man's estate, 

Have reached life's harvest time; yet do we see 
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How all nnikirly hath this world of ours 
Of its great bonnteoiis store enfeoffed them each. 
Oh yes, I know, you have your reasons all, 
A hundred good round reasons— yet the scales 
Remain unbalanced— Who diall balance them? 
Alas ! the curse of men is not in want 
Of knowledge; but in the power and the will 
To use it for the blessing of mankind- 
He who hath the one hath not the other, 
And he who hath them both — ^ah ! where is he? 



Ubc Slanderer. 

Come, fond Lover of Lies, and whisper me, 
In this dark comer, whilst I bend mine ear. 
Some grave and deep appeachment of thyself— 
No, wag thy tongue, and say what poison-steeped, 
And malevolent turpitude, can be charged 
Against thee that were not as true as Truth. 
Why art thou silent now ? Is it because 
So beggared art thou by thy wanton malice, 
So viperous, and hell-bom, so venomous 
Thy breath, and noisome, an applausive word, 
Though of false praise, would die, i' the utterance? 
Thou can'st but crawl and hiss, yet, hissing not 
As vipers hiss, who lift their heads when found 
And coil courageously, though death do follow — 
Discovered dost thou swift thy venom swallow. 
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TTwiliabt. 

I. 

Now is a lurking langaor in the air. 

And all the east grows darkling apace ; 
For drowsy Twilight slowly stretches there 

Her sombre wings. And, lo ! behold the race, 
The golden race, of stars now coming ont 
In slow procession, wearing very wise 

And brightening eyes. 
The crescent maiden Moon looks now abont. 
And the pale toilet, which through all the day 
Was worn so modestly, she pnts away 
And proudly dons her lustrous gown of light 
To gntt the glittering galaxies of night 

11. 
But though the Moon is glad, 
The murmuring Earth is sad, 

For now she sits beside 
The death-couch of the Day, 
Whose last hours fade away. 

Leaving her all in darkness to abide. 

III. 

So, when some loved one slowly sinking dies. 
We sit about in gloom and speak in sadness, 

Or interlace the lashes of hot eyes 

With welling tears; 3ret with unusual gladness 

The seraph hosts attune their sweetest song 
And fill with music the celestial air 
To welcome there , 
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A Mint who truly erer did belong 
To thct topenial choir ; for now is borne 
Thither the predons darling that we mourn, 
Dead unto oa, bnt living now and ahining 
With light of joy, while we ait here repining. 

IV. 

And thoa, O Twilight gray, 

Thou'rt fleeting flaat away» 

Taking with thee onr Day, 
And all her roaeate hours bright. 
To clothe the waking stars in robes of light, 

But while the stars are blessed 

Poor hapless Barth, distressed, 
Must wear her i^oomy garments of the ni|^t. 
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Ube m* d. ID* Veunion. 

RiCHMOzm Va., July 1896. 

I. 

Oh, yon should have been at Richmond, my dear fellow; 

Yes, yon shonld have been at Richmond, and have seen 
The scarred and msty veterans, sere and yellow, 

Going on as if they only were eighteen ; 

And yon shonld have seen their smiles with tears between. 

II. 

And yon shonld have seen their happy bearded faces. 
As they came across old comrades in the street ; 

And y9n should have seen their greetings and embraces ; 
How they looked each other o'er from head to feet, 
Then went hunting with hooked arms the nearest seat 

HL 

And you should have seen that grandest of processions ; 

Heard the bands a-playing ''Dixie '' and "Lang Syne ; " 

Heard the shouting of the crowds, and the expressions 
Prom the women, as they waved their kerchiefs fine 
To the men who walked so proudly in the line. 

IV. 

Yes you should have seen the faces of the people, 
Of two hundred thousand people in the town, 

Every window, every porch, and every steeple, 

They were crowded with those faces looking down, 
And on not a single one was there a frown ; 
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V. 

Seen the men who bore their hardships as a trifle 
In those cruel days that now are days of old ; 

Who had staunched their bleedinjj^ wounds, yet could not stifle 
The warm tear^that came welling up full-souled, 
And adown their cheeks involuntary rolled. 



VI. 

No, you never should have missed it my dear fellow ; 
'Twas a jubilee to channel through your heart 

And flush it till its fibres all grew mellow 

With the memories of which you were a part — 
And as faithful at the end as at the start 



VII. 

Never monarch of his sceptre could be prouder, 
Never lover giving kisses to his bride, 

Than old Richmond with her plaudits, loud and louder, 
As she greeted those who came from &x and wide — 
The old soldiers who had laid their swords aside. 



VIII. 

Did you ever see a wild tornado tearing 

Through the forest, bending trees upon its way ? 

So our battle-flags were swayed with every cheering, 
With the never-ceasing cheering of that day, 
With the soul-impassioned cheering of the gray. 
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What a thrilling, fervid swelling of each bosom! 
What an animated, stimulated crowd! 

What a frantic, wild and raving paroxysm 

Rose fhll-throated as those tattered flags were bowed — 
All forgetting that each one was bnt a shroud ! 



And to whom belonged those voices there uprising ? 
To what ancestry is traced the blood of these ? 

Were they Huns and Goths and Vandals exorcising, 
The red d emons of their tribes upon their knees, 
While a southern sun was shining through the trees ? 
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Were they of the hordes of those who had invaded 
And had spat upon our loved land in the past, 

When old England thought her manhood not degraded 
By her Hessians that she blushed for at the last. 
Yet in later days our kinsmen brought so fast ? 



Brought from Burope when an anger did embroil us. 

Brought from Europe with their jargon — ^gave them guns, 

Waved the Stars and Strii>es, and told them to despoil us. 
Gave them bounties for the killing of our sons, 
Gave this hired horde of foreign myrmidons. 
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No I Thaw heftrt--o*erflowing thoiuaiids have descended 
Prom the Pather»— 'Twas their blood was boiling o'er ; 

They were children of the men who had defended 
Their conntry, and— as their fathers were before. 
Sons of the soil that their fidthfol feet npbore. 

XIV. 

Yes, Americans, ftdl-blooded, all untainted, 

Loving country, loving home and loving God, 

Swinging censers to the memory of the sainted 
Sons of Liberty, whenpreedom felt the rod. 
Ere she builded here her Temple on their sod. 



XV. 



Sireing men whom all history presages, 

When America shaU need her men, will be 

Her true patriots, her statesmen and her sages. 

Taught of Washington, and Jackson, and by Lee, 
And inspired by their noble pedigree. 



XVI. 

'* Rebel yells " ? Brothers of the North, when your fathers 
Stood with ours, as they battled for one cause, 

So they shouted — ^hear the echo as it gathers 

In these voices — ^hear the echo, and then pause — 
For their spirits now are shouting this applause. 
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Tlatalititts* 

Sweet are the hopes we send with every year 

To ride with fear 
Upon the dark and donbtfhl sea of life 

Mid storm and strife. 
Sweet are they all; and sweet,when one is lost, 

Wave-rid and tossed. 
To think of others we can yet discern 

That may return 
Ladened like ships that sail the billows o'er 

With preddns store. 
I have my hopes upon this stormy sea 

Sailing to me. 
When one goes down not stoutest ships that hold 

Treasures of gold 
Sink in the rayless fathomless abyss 

Like unto this. 
And yet if one among my precious fleet, 

Freighted so sweet, 
Shall with the future conqueringly cope. 

Though every hope 
But this transcendent one of all should fail, 

ril not bewail; 
But count me victor o'er uncertain life. 

And all its strife. 
Since this most sanctified by love and care 

Remaineth near. 

Come then most cherished of all hopes of mine. 
Come and incline 

To be prophetic on her natal day 
That I may say 

I, who so love her, shall not live to see 
Her lost to me. 
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Oh, when I went a •oldlering I was a callow lad ; 

I did not think of hardihipai I was lo very glad; 

For I thought it quite a great thing to fight for my countree^ 

A aoldier-boy, a aoldier-boy, a aoldier-boy to be, 

« 
^th a gun upon my shoulder, a uniform to wear, 
I bid good-bye to all the girls, nor came to me a care 
Till my mother fell to crying, and then to kissing me, / 

A soldier-boy, a soldier-boy, a soldier-boy to be. 

My chum and I were full of fight (the country was aflame). 
So when I went a soldiering he said he'd do the same. 
I took him to the captain, to join my oompanee, 
A soldier-boy, a soldier-boy, a soldier-boy to be.^ 

We went to old Virginia and messed and slept together, 
(For Tom he was my comrade in every sort of weather), 
And side by side we marched along to fight the enemee. 
For soldier-boys, ibr soldier-boys, for soldier-boys were we. 

Tom always was a good one, he never missed a fight, 
And to the girl he left behind he very much would write. 
In his breast pocket, neatly wrapped, her picture used to be — 
Her soldier-boy, her soldier-boy, her soldier-boy was he. 

Here at Gettysburg they killed him, 'twas a bloody fight you know- 
Shot through her picture, near his heart, we charging on the foe. 
I could only stop a second, and just two words said he, 
This soldier-boy, this soldier-boy, this soldier-boy to me. 
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** Tell Susie" — then he gave a gasp, his hand was on his breast, 
And not another word he spoke — but then I knew the rest — 
And only think, it was my fault, for he came along with me 
A soldier-boy, a soldier-boy, a soldier-boy to be. 

'Twas not fiye minutes afterwards I got it in both l^gs. 
And eyer since I'ye gone about upon two wooden pegs. 
While Susie she is waiting yet — and all her life will be — 
Her soldier-boy, her soldier-boy, her soldier-boy to see. 
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(SOLDIBRB' CBlfBTBRT.) 

O Liberty, thou mother dear 

Of patriots who have died 
To shield thee from assailing foes — 

O why hast thou denied 
To these thy loving sons the right 

To live at least in name — 
Why, since they gave their lives for thee. 

Refuse them unto fame 

In melancholy rows they sleep, 

Wrapped in Oblivion's shroud ; 
The turf is green above their graves, 

Yet are we not allowed 
To carve their names upon the scroll 

Of those who answered well 
The call from thy embattled heights 

And, bleeding for thee, fell. 

It was not glory that they sought. 

They died for thee alone, 
And sadly we laid them side by side. 

And marked the spot " Unknown." 
Yet be it so, their holy names 

Immortal should be kept, 
And all too soon doth Barth forget 

The loved ones she hath wept 
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So let the sacred mnster-roU 

Be Heaven's alone to keep, 
Since nameless beneath their native sod 

These humble heroes sleep. 
And thou, O dauntless goddess, teach 

All those who would be free 
To honor, though unknown, thy sons 

Who gave their lives for thee. 



® Spino6i66imie HoBie! 

The roses that bloom 

In the garden. 

Ere comes the cold winter, 

WiU fade 

And leave but the thorns. 

That will harden. 

When the brightest of all 

Have decayed. 

Thus one with but smiles 

For my gladness, 

When life's roses around me 

Were spread, 

Had left but his frowns 

For my sadness 

When the days of my summer 

Were dead. 
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Sunset Bmono tbe Aotrntaina* 

Mid-drded there with belts of fir. 
Where oft the winds in anger whirr, 
And there with time-worn rocky ledges, 
Jntting their riven and giddy edges 
To sunlight or to winter's storm, 
In pageant hoariness arise, 
As if their frosty fronts to warm, 
Two mountains to the burning skies. 

Betwixt, as if its only fear 

Were that dark Night might find it there, 

A busy little streamlet, flowing 

With many a dizzy leap, is throwing 

Into the face of djring Day 

A glittering shower of silver spray. 

Thinking, perhaps, each drop might give 

One moment more for I<ight to live. 

High, high above, the parting glow 

Of sunset on the silent snow 

Psints it that rich and beauteous shade 

Which on the blush-rose oft is laid, 

As 'ere the hour of noon is done 

It mirrors in its face the sun. 

O'ertopping all a towering peak 
Holds fast full many a golden streak, 
As if it kept those gleams of light 
As swords to slay the coming Night! 
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grim upheavals of the years, 
Are ye not weary ? All the cares 
That men must carry through the world 
Seem light to those against ye hurled. 

1 sit me here and feel the weight 
That crowding days do not abate. 
I sit, and lo ! a nebulous thought 
Hath taken shape, and I have caught 
A recompense — a glittering foil, 

For him, whom years of blinding toil, 
And dole and fret so long endured, 
Have much an early faith obscured. 
Come then and let me fetter fast, 
And in a running rh3rthm cast. 
The simple words the hour has brought 
That I may rhyme a wholesome thought 

Cold, cold are the snows that eternally lie 
like a shroud on that mount all alone in the sky. 
No perfume of flowers, no roses are near 
To sweeten the sorrows of loneliness there. 

m 

Yet, alas ! though the eye may behold not a flower, 
Look up and thou'lt see that the snow hath no power. 
Though cold it may be and though deep it may lie. 
To hide the dark rocks that lean out to the sky. 

Thus often, a sorrow life-long may remain. 
Overwhelming the heart with its tears and its pain, 
Chilling all the sweet flowers of joy from life, 
Yet leaving the woes of the world's bitter strife. 
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But oh! as that white-ooveied peak nean the sniiy 
Behold what a glorious tinge it has won ! 
And wherever the snows are the deepest it seems 
As if there he is bending the most of his beams. 

So too may thy heart, with its borden of grief^ 
By nearing to Heaven find there its relief, 
And the deeper thy angnish thy Father above 
Will lend thee the more of the light of His love ! 



Sonnet. 

Oh for the magic syllables to paint 

All that thou art. A language that should mean 

A praise in every word. The world, I ween, 

Had I such tongue, with thee should be acquaint. 

Who art at once my sovereign and my saint ; 

For art thou not of all my heart the queen ? 

And hath my soul on any else to lean ? 

And when, whilst thou wert near, did either faint ? 

O guardian angel smile upon me still 

And make me worthy of thy company, 

If such a miracle on earth may be. 

This heart was empty which thou cam'st to HU, 

And should'st thou ever from that heart be ta'en 

O, sweetest one, it would be so again. 
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XCbe picture painted* 

The only break for miles along a shore 

Of rising cliffs that could have made a port, 

And here a village of white cottages 

Lay nestling. A spot of sure retirement 

Prom a tumultous world. One could sit {here 

Upon the clean and quiet wharf, that seemed 

To rot for want of use, and watch the sea 

And never spy a ship for weeks and weeks. 

I never could imagine why 'twas there, 

So little commerce had it with the world. 

So little that its people seemed as if 

They lived without the world, not knowing it, 

Excepting one (a white-haired sailor, wont 

To sit before the inn, without a guest 

Saving himself) I never saw a soul 

Who had been further than a league or so 

Beyond the town, and seaward most of that. 

And I — a landscape-painter sketching scenes 

Prom beautfeus nature ; fixing for years to come 

Upon a stretched canvas summer hues 

Ere Winter's chilly hand should wipe them out, 

Roved on a day in June, with brush in wait 

Por something that should tempt it into work, 

Near to the town ; and then, an accident — 

A treacherous jut of rock that left my feet. 

And me to follow it from a high cliff 

To mother earth. 

I lay with broken bones 
And just enough of life to be denied 
Admittance at Death's door, and lying there, 
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Groaning with pain, too weak to call for help, 

In solitude and anfifering did I pass 

The day and night and half the following day. 

Till, growing desperate with the thought of death, 

And being left for cxuws to feed upon, 

finming with fever, crazed for want of drink. 

With less than infant's feebleness I crawled, 

Like a stmck snake along the sod, to where 

The stooping grass gave semblance of a path 

Bnt seldom trod, yet had I hope in me. 

Because I could not else than hope or die. 

Some good Samaritan would tread it ere 

The coming night should shut me in with Death. 

First met my eyes a window closed with blinds 

Through which the sunlight slanted to the floor, 

A naked floor, but glistening, spake the care 

Of some good housewife ; then pictures on the waU, 

Simple, and cheaply hung, but pictures still. 

Two chairs, and by the bed a table stood. 

*Twas all I saw, as with two rapid eyes 

I skimmed the room, then closed them soft again 

And set myself conjecturing how it was 

That I was there instead of at the foot 

Of that high cliff; where I had talked with Death, 

Disputing him so long and terribly. 

Ah ! Memory served me there, and, in my mind, 

Pictured me crawling o'er the earth ; but when, 

Or by what means, I got me here, as blank 

As babyhood can be to older years. 

Relaxed my thoughts with footsteps in the room. 
A woman's face it was I looked upon ; 
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A face that being seen one ever sees; 

A face for youth*s quick eye to catch and hold 

Fadeless forevermore. I do defy 

The truest pen that ever touched a page 

To tell the beauty of this woman's face, 

Tell of the symmetry that dvrelt on it, 

Tell of her eyes, her forehead, and her lips. 

That ran the saint and sovereign into one 

To lead a life to heaven and slavery ! 

How could I else than smiling look on her, 
While she, who never thought to see me look, 
But coming there to watch until I did. 
On seeing my wide open eyes upon her. 
Abruptly stopt, and clasped her two white hands, 
As when an eager child beholds a bird. 
Or something reckoned not yet wished. 
Then, with the music of her heart's delight — 
" Mother I Mother ! — Oh, sir so glad am I." 
And sudden ceased, not knowing what to say, 
And covered all her face the pink of shame 
At saying what she deemed so bold a thing, 
Discovering her delight. But smiling I, 
As sudden flashed the wakened light in me 
Of being lifted full of pains and groans, 
'' I pray dear lady tell me where am I, 
And who it is that puts me thus in debt. 
How came I here ? " 

The years have passed since then. 
How many you may know by adding three 
To those that go to make the age of her, 
The elder of those two that play together 
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upon the sward that fronts this happy home 
Where I have found a pictnre fairer far 
(Whidi she hath painted for me), than that day 
I sought bj dimbing difb and fdl— in loTe. 



Uo a Aart0ol&. 

Good morning, little Miss Msrigold, 
Why do yon wait 'til May 

When we are awaiting to behold 
You every, every day ? 

Good-bye, little Miss Marigold, 
Now when yon come again, 

Don't say I've grown so very old 
Looking for you in vain. 
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XCbe Urue TIQlorfter* 

To fail is to be taught ; let us not falter, 

Labor with brawn and brain, 
Then come what e'er we did our best to alter 

We have not worked in vain. 

Take up thy task again. Go on persistent 

Each day in sacred toil. 
Courage and Purpose — each to each assistant — 
n>^ life's true seed and soil. 

Here is a seed. Now in the soil I place it — 

It swells into the tree. 
So with thy Purpose — ^if Courage but embrace it. 

Well will it grow for thee. 

Yes it will grow — by all the years developed, 

Though fall life's wintry snow, 
And though by nights, by long dark nights, enveloped, 

Yet will it surely grow. 

Now comes the bud, and now the blossom's beauty — 

Oh sinking heart ! — ^they fade. 
Now alllure dead. — Is this the reward of duty ? 

Courage ! Be not afraid ; 

After the blossoms die comes then the sweetness 

Of fruit that each enfolds. 
And £ided leaves precede the year's completeness 

Which the ripe harvest holds. 

Thus life's endeavors oft are seeds but planted. 

Blossoms and leaves that die 
Before the fruit and harvest days are granted 

Bright as an evening sky. 
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Then fear thee not— «hoiild daikeat night enfold thee — 

Couxmge ! Do not bewail ; 
Work on, work on — ^bright days shall yet behold thee, 

Coorage will yet prevail. 



Aat0atet. 

up three flights of a narrow stair, 
A garret room, and a woman there. 

Want and pennry, sick and cold — 
Alas ! how oft has the tale been told. 

Nothing to do but to sit and think — 
Perhaps it was of the river's brink. 

For many a woman, weak and poor, 
Has done the selfsame thing before. 

Sitting there as the snow fell down 

And covered the streets of the busy town. 

Worn with her hectic cough, and wan. 
Yet once so fair to look upon. 

Poor Margaret wearily leaned in her chair 
And fell to sleep in the cold damp air. 

Oh blest is the hour of sleep to those 
Who close their eyes on a world of woes. 

And thrice more blest are the dreams whose ways 
Wend back to the happy childhood days. 

Thus Margaret slept, and she lived a girl — 
A mother's pride, and a father's pearl. 

Nowhere in all the country round 
Could there so fair a maid be found. 
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The village belle, the adored of each swain ; 
Yet all of them had adored in vain. 

For Margaret had said : *'Por no country clown 
Will I ever wear a wedding gown." 

Spick and span, in the latest styles, 
Came he one day, with the city's wiles. 

And poor little Margaret's head was turned ; 
Each day a lesson in love she learned. 

Alas ! that a maiden's fond belief 
Should ever become her shame and grief. 

Alas ! that on earth the creature lives 

Who can cheat the trust that a young girl gives. 

And O for the power to stoop and trace 
The mark of the serpent upon his face, 

That man's contumely and woman's hate 
May follow him ever like the hand of fate. 

Away from the village to the city's whirl 
Fled the mother's pride and the father's pearl. 

All broken the home and its diadem ; 

For the daughter, though living, was dead to them ; 

And the neighbors pitied the parents lone 
And spoke her name in an undertone. 

But shame and sorrow too heavily pressed, 
And they lie in the churchyard now at rest 

And the snow blew in through the broken pane, 
And the dim light flickered and flickered again. 

While the angel of Death stood at Margaret's chair 
Where she fell to sleep in the cold damp air. 
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XTbe Sontbern Battle flags. 

(Written in reply to thoee who objected to the cheerinsr of these flags by the 
Confederate ircterana at the Richmond re-nnion, July, 1896.) 

Now Sonthem men take off yonr hats, and ho ! je, all the world, 
Stand np and with uncovered heads salute those flags unfurled. 
Though faded much and tattered more, they once were banners bright. 
As once were young those men whose hairs old age has rendered white, 
And who so bravely followed them, in battle line arrayed, 
In those discordant days of death when roared the canonnade. 

All harmlessly for many a year those battle flags have lain 
'Upon the doset-shelves of those who fought for them in vain. 
Th6 sore at first was hard to heal, as ever is the case 
When fiercely meet in civil strife one nation and one race. 
Yet, praised be God, 'tis ended now, and foreign foes shall dread 
But all the more the Stars and Stripes for all the blood we've shed. 

Yet why should not we Southern men, who once as Southern boys, 
'Mid shot and shell, and canister, and battle's dreadful noise, 
Followed a flag o'er many a field where comrades falling fast. 
Gave for the cause they loved so well their best blood and their last. 
Take off our hats to that old flag just one day in the year ? 
Think of the memories that well up and flow into that cheer. 

In ragged clothes we marched with it the hot and dusty road. 
And felt our haversacks grow light, our cartridge box a load. 
And here and there, on wintry days, we saw the frozen sod, 
And trampled snow, tinged with the blood of bleeding feet unshod; 
Yet were we rich in high resolve ; and though we oft lacked food. 
We had what most a soldier needs — a flag and fortitude. 
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Oh where is he, of North or South, who lives and bravely fought, 
Who does not know how easily he finds himself o'erwrought 
By all the memories of those days, so suddenly aroused 
By his old flag, whichever be the cause that he espoused ? 

At Seven Pines we saw it borne amid the smoke and din. 

While whistling bullets tore its folds, and our full ranks grew thin. 

At Gaines* MiU, and at Frazier's Farm, and Malvern Hill it fell. 

We saw it lifted up again and gave the '* rebel yell.*^ 

With Pickett's men at Gettysburg it led the charge to death, 

While bleeding heroes cheered it on with their last dying breath. 

At Spottsylvania, Wilderness, and Chickamauga's field, 

And twice a hundred more, its foes had learned to it to yield, 

At last it fell no more to rise — God's wisdom willed it so — 

And few are left who fought with it, and they, too, soon must go. 

Yet of the years still left to us we love one day in each 

To see and cheer the flag we bore into the deadly breach. 

Yon are the victors. Brave yon were, you boys who wore the blue. 

And Valor never yet denied a fallen foe his due. 

The fight is o'er. Our wound's are healed. We clasp your hand again. 

But while we hold it fast and fair, remember we're but men 

Who cannot quite forget the flag for which our brave ones fell, 

And so when e'er we see its folds we feel our bosoms swell. 

Then grudge us not, brave boys in blue, that once or so a year 
We meet our comrades of lang syne and'^ve the flag a cheer. 
We have no cause for quarrel now, and never more shall face 
Each other in intestine war, but rather would embrace. 
And teach our children to defend the old Red, White and Blue — 
The flag our common fathers loved, the only one they knew. 
So give us credit for good faith, and it will all be well, 
And ask us not to scorn the flag for which our brothers felL 
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Do it dkhodor ? That battle flagP Look on it with diadaiti ? 

No ! norer while onr {mlaes bemt, our honor will we stain. 

Yet will we touch oar elbows close to yonrs, if come the need, 

That we for onr united land be called upon to bleed. 

And North and South as friends sgain shall be to each so tme 

That both can march to " Dixie's Land '* and " HaU Columbia,*' too; 

But never ask that we shall be so false unto our dead 

That we can turn our backs upon the flag for which they bled. 



Long, long ago I knew a nook 
Of flowerets rare and languorous beetles. 
Sweet buds the whispering zephyrs shook 
Until my heart — my soul partook 
The perfume of their perfect petals. 

I loved it, loved it, for I found 

It gave surcease of every care. 

And soft its blooming vines curled round 

My happy heart, and kept me bound 

To joys I never knew but there. 

But when one day another came 
To share what once was all for me, 
No more, no more, was it the same 
As in the days I sadly name, 
And which I ne'er again shall see. 
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Vale atque Bpe. 

Farewell Old Year^ and welcome thau^ the New. 

Oh! liow that phxttse again, and yet again, 

Doth echo from the hills of other days — 

Ye fleeting years! For I am not so young 

But oft and earnestly my lips have shaped 

Those well worn words. And yet to-day do I 

As fervently apostrophize these two, 

That cross their shadows here, as if the time 

Were an occasion strangely new to me. 

Ah! be it ever so. Farewell thou Old, 

And welcome thou the New, to whom I pay 

The tribute I have paid to other years. 

Bring all thou hast with thee new friend. 

If friend thou art to be; thou canst but do 

As did thy brother who preceded thee. 

He brought me gifts, but took them off with him. 

And now as empty handed as the hour 

I bade him welcome do I bid him off. 

But no, 'tis not the order of the day 

To spend it in the censure of the past. 

And I must spare my eulogies for thee 

That maketh me so many promises ; 

But then ye all were frdl of promises ; 

I well remember that thy brother came 

Brimful of them, full as a bouquet is 

Of perfrmies, and as perishable too. 

Oh! what a precious catalogue he made 

Of promises. Of industry he said 

Old Hercules himself had been a boy 

Beside the giant he designed to be. 
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And grief attend me tmt I thought at first 
He would have ta*en aome merit for his words. 
Yet scarce of his short tenure passed a month 
Bre he became as idle as the rest. 
But then 1*11 not forejudge thee friend; make thou 
Thy rainbow-promises and, though they prove 
Even more vaporous than those heaven-bom things, 
1*11 not condemn thee, so thou leavest me. 
As doth the rainbow — ^lingering in the sun. 



Cantabat f Ua. 

I saw thee as I see a star. 

When every thought within me flies 
Upward and upward, high and far. 

And all the world below me lies. 

I saw thee as I saw a bird 

That filled a wilderness with song, 
Nor thought a single soul had heard, 

While I was near and listened long. 
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f n Breams. 

Sickened at heart with all the strife 

Of this most selfish world I strolled 
Far from the city's scenes of life 

To where with nature I might hold 
That silent converse without words 
When souls do speak with flowers and birds. 
'Twaa sunset, and the western sky 

Blushed at the nearness of the sun, 
As a fair maiden would when nigh 

The youth who all her heart had won. 
Throwing myself beside an oak 

My steps were stayed to view the scene. 
No sound of harshness there awoke 

The silence of that hour serene ; 

The rustling leaves, the twittering birds, 
The far-off tinkling bells from herds 
Of cattle browsing on the plain ; 
The whispering of the nodding grain. 
The music of a murmuring rill. 

So fell on my unlistening ear 
That, somehow, seemed the hour more still 

Than had no single sound been there. 
My soul was in that glowing sky. 

Burning in all that sea of flame, 
I thought not that the day would die, 

That night would come, as soon it came. 
For far too full of all that light 

Was I to think that gloom was near — 
That on an hour so heavenly bright 

Should come so many dark and drear. 
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Oh ! oft tinoe then, at I h«^ Uin 

With night's plntoniui darkneM o'er me. 
In dreams again, and yet again. 

That glorious sunset comes before me. 
Thus be it ever. When we feel 

Some blissful hour, however brief, 
Oh let no thought upon us steal 

Of days that shaU be full of grief. 
But rather in our nights of sorrow, 

When joy seems flown for ev e imoi e, 
May we in dreams return to borrow 

Some fond, some happy day of yore. 
For if no joy of earth can last 

How sweet to feel the soul hath power 
By dreaming of the golden past 

To win it for a darker hour. 
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Carmen VfgfUie. 

Farewell je hours nocttunal ! Your reign is ceasing, 

For in yon eastern sky 
A faithful streak is faithfully increasing — 

Ye sombre thoughts good-bye. 

O Night, how slowly, like a frowning vagrant, 

Thou stealest away from earth 

When comes Aurora, with her freshness fragrant, 

Bringing the Day's new birth. 

Behold ! at last the radiant light comes sweeping 

Over the illumined brow 
Of yonder upland, and Earth, that erst was sleeping, 

Is all awakened now. 

Adown the vale the slanting sunbeams flashing 

O'er dewey grasses play ; 

WhUe at my feet the bubbling brooklet splashing 

Laughs at its crystal spray. 

Then sing ye birds your joyous songs of morning ; 

Carol the sweet refrain ; 
In all this gladness who shall take him warning 

That night will come again ? 
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Echoes from Horace 








XCbe poet's (Cboice* 

Book I. Ode I. 

Some in the arena's dost delight, 

And some for civic honors yearn ; 

Some the rich harvest fields invite, 
And some are eager wealth to earn. 

Still others seek their joys in wine. 

And some in sylvan shades would dream ; 

And some there are who most incline 
To loiter by the placid stream. 

Some love the camp, the trumpet's blare, 

And wars, that break true mothers' hearts ; 

And some there are who do declare. 
The chase the charm to life imparts. 

But come to me, O Lyric Muse, 

To highest flights my soul enflame. 

The ivy wreath of song I choose, 
Endow me with a poet's fame ! 
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Ub Sexttns. 

Solvitur acris hiems. 

Book I. Ode IV. 

Now yielda haxah winter to the western winds, 

And mild vicissitudes of spring. Now turns 

The capstan round, and the dry-keeled ships 

Slide from the shore. No longer now the kine 

Cling to their stalls, nor at his fireside 

Delays the husbandman ; nor do the hoary frosts 

Whiten the meadows more. Now leads the dance, 

In the full gaze of the imminent moon, 

The Cythyrean Venus, as the soft earth 

Quakes to the alternating feet of nymphs 

And graces fair. The glowing Vulcan, too. 

Lights the while the Cyclopean forges. 

Now is it meet to circle every brow 

With the green myrtle, and the young flowers. 

Fresh bom of the unfettered soil. Now, too. 

Is it becoming in the shady groves 

To sacrifice to Pan. 

And yet, alas ! pale Death 
Soon with impartial hand shall knock alike 
At homes of rich and poor — ^the peasant's hut, 
And the palaces of kings. Life's brief span 
Forbids to us, O happy Seztius, 
The hope that we may long remain. Not long. 
And night «hall enshroud thy soul, and the ghosts 
Of Pluto's dark and gloomy realms of death, 
Shall know thee evermore. Nor shalt thou there 
The sovereign wine enjoy, nor more behold 
Her to whom thou'rt now so tenderly turned. 
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O Aatte pulcbra filla pulcbtiot. 

Book I. Ode XVI. 

Daughter more lovely than thy mother fair, 

Do as thou wilt with my reproachful verse ; 

Condemn them to the flames, or, if thou wilt, 
Let them the Adriatic's waves disperse. 

For neither wine, nor yet the gods themselves. 

Excite our souls as reckless anger may, 
Which fire nor sword nor stormy seas deter, 

Nor the red bolts that split the sky dismay. 

'Tis said that mixed in every human breast 

Are found the traits of all the beasts of earth — 

The lion*s wrath is there and only waits 
The baleful moment fitted for its birth. 

O fateful anger ! Ruin of us all. 

To thee Thyestes owed her dismal plight 

To thee proud cities owe the cruel fate 

That saw the ploughshare drawn across their site.* 

Forgive me then, fair child of mother fair. 

w 
In budding youth, by youthful ardor^ought. 

Swift footed verse ran from an angry pen 

Which, now recalled, should all be held for naught. 

So let us be sweet friends. I would indite 

Iambics of a softer mood to thee ; 
Give me thy heart, for I have given the mine. 

And my harsh words shall all forgotten be. 

*The andento in their wan, when they destroyed a city, sometimes drew a 
ploughshare across its site, indicating thereby that thereafter the land ^onld be used 
for agricultural purposes only. 
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Tiereus' propbesi?* 

Asior cum irackert. 

Book I. Ode XV. 



When Paris, iaithleas shepherd, bore 

Pair Helen o'er the fretful seas, 
Neiens lulled the winds' uproar 

And thus he sang their destinies. 

Ill bodes the day thou stol'st the bride 

Whom Greece her plighted hosts shall send 

To tear from thy perfidious side. 

And Priam's ancient kingdom end. 

Por men and horse in deeds of war 

What task hast thou, O Paris, wrought? 

What fate, that gods of peace abhor. 

Hast thou thy Dardan nation brought ? 

See Pallas there with martial rage 

Pit the bright helmet on her brow, 

While shield and chariot well presage 
The fate that doth await thee now. 

In vain on Venus shalt thou call. 
And thy efifeminate lyre attune — 

Thy curly locks shall be thy thrall. 
And in the dust be trailing soon. 

Behold'st thou not Ulysses there, 

Thy race's doom ? And Nester too ? 

Salaminian Tuecer, and the rare 

Sthenelos, battle-skilled and true? 
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Meriones, too, thou soon shalt fear 

And see Tydens' son await 
With glowing sonl to meet thee there, 

B'en greater than his sire was great. 

Him shalt thou fleet as when the hart 
Beholds the wolf across the vale, 

Forgetting all, with sudden start 
Flees pantingly before the gale. 

Were these the gifts thou promised her 

Who shared with thee the adulterous bed ? 

Perfidious shepherd ! Pillager ! 

Soon comes thy fate upon thy head. 

For though delayed Achilles' fleet. 
Not long shalt thou escape his ire. 

And Troy, and Troy^s wives, shall meet 
Their doom by Grecian sword and fire. 
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f ntactfB ®pnlentfor» 

Book 3. Ode ZXIV. 

Rich thou art, O Rome, yet think not, 

Though the wealth of Ind were thine. 
Though poneaaing all the treasures 

That thy avarice could divine ; 
Though thy palaces and temples 

Covered earth as far and wide 
As the Etrurian and Apulean 

Everlasting billows ride ; 
Thou, through sacrificial altan, 

Talismans, and rubrics read, 
Mayst thy troubled conscience quiet. 

Or from death avert thy head. 
Happier far the swarthy Scythians 

In their migratory lives. 
And the hardy Gaetens with their 

Frugal fare and faithful wives. 
There no wealthy wanton wearies 

Of her lord for paramour ; 
But the mother with her virtues 

Dowers a daughter chaste and pure. 
Oh for some great benefactor, 

Rising far above his time, 
Strong to purge thee, Monarch City, 

Of thy lustfulness and crime. 
Well I know thy imprecations 

Wouldst thou utter deep and fast. 
Yet in death his voice unsilenced, 

Would thy children hear at last, 
And their children's children build him 
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statues with the scroll cut clear, 
** Father of his pbopls," whilst they 

Sound his praises through each year. 
But what purpose these complainings ? 

To what end do prayers avail, 
If unscourged thy sins go stalking, 

And the whip of Justice fail ? 
What the worth of penal statutes 

If be not abhorred the crime ? 
If men seek the seas and mountains, 

Frosts and heats of every clime. 
Daring all for wealth and power 

And the thoughtless crowd's acclaim, 
Yet deem hard the ways of virtue, 

And the lack of wealth a shame? 
Cast, then, all thy gems and jewels. 

Such were ever seeds of sin. 
In the vaults Capitolian, 

Or deep ocean's depths within. 
Quell the source of lust and evil ; 

Rouse thy soul to nobler things; 
Teach thy youth the strength of manhood. 

And the fruit that merit brings. 
Let the sires of Rome remember, 

Howsoe'er their wealth be gained. 
There is something more than riches 

In the life of man contained. 
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BO Aiecenatenu 

Book 3. Ode KXix. 

O thou of Btmria't royal line, 
An nnbroached cask of mellow wine. 
And oils distilled of roses sweet, 
Await thee in t)iis calm retreat. 
Forsake thy city's busy ways, 
Its disappointments and delays. 
Lea^e Tiber's miasmatic tide, 
No more by iBsnla's fields abide. 
Nor the high hills of Tdegon, 
That slew his sire, look more upon. 
Lea^e all thy surfeit, and parade 
Through palace, court and colonnade. 
Leave smoky streets and towering walls, 
Rome's bustling crowds and noisy brawls, 
And come Msecenas to this bower 
Of trellised vine and rose and flower. 

A rural life with simple fare 
Hath smoothed the wrinkled brow of care ; 
And though above the board there fall 
No purple folds in sculptured hall, 
Yet shalt thou all thy dole and fret 
Beneath these shady trees forget 
Come then Maecenas ; these are days 
When Cepheus and bright Procyon blaze. 
And the warm sun doth bring again 
The thirsty seasons ; when in vain 
The silent river banks do yearn 
To greet the truant winds' return. 
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The while, with langorous flocks, repair 
The weary hinds for shelter where 
Some bowered brook or wooded glade 
Affords a cool and covert shade. 

And 3ret Maecenas doth incline 
To cares of State, and would divine 
What schemes the foes of Rome prepare — 
How futile all his anxious fear. 
Know'st not that Jove in gloomy night 
Enshrouds the future from our sight, 
And smiles when mortals strive to see 
Further than he their destiny? 

Act well the present Do thy best, 
And thou hast done thy part^the rest 
Is like the stream that quietly 
Flows to the blue Etrurian sea, 
But on the morrow bears along 
In mad career the weak and strong. 
Uprooted trees, corroded rocks 
Dash by, or fall mid struggling flocks. 
Fast swells the tide ! The yellow foam 
Now overwhelms a happy home 
And rushes on with wild uproar 
As when the mountain torrents pour 
Through sylvan glades, that yesterday 
Flowed peacefrdly upon their way. 

Ah ! only he himself controls. 

And happy is he who says, when rolls 

Each passing hour beyond recall, 

** I have lived this day ; whatever befall 
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Me on the morrow— be the tldet 
Of Mghteit hues, or darker dyeB, 
Tet cannot Pate the past nndo, 
Nor jet the fleeting honn renew.'' 

For fickle Poftnne doth obey 
No human will— to me to-day 
Do her uncertain honors flow ; 
Tomorrow they to others go. 
I praiae her if with me ahe bide, 
But when her swift wings open wide 
I grieve not, for with duty done, 
And an approving conadenoe won, 
Small matter if I lose my gains 
Since yet an honored life remains. 

Thus unlike him who when the gales 
Toss high the ship in which he sails, 
Vows to the gods with trembling fears, 
And bargains for himself in prayers^ 
Trustful I sail, though skies be dark. 
And bring to port my little bark. 
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Earlier Poems 

and 

Juvenalia 




Ube ®nls ®ne, an& Alne. 

If eie I own one single thing 

That not another soul can own, 

Whate'er of pleasnTC it may bring 
la most because 'tis mine atone. 

If every tree on earth bore flowers. 
If women all were angels, then 

What happiness could we call ours 

That were not owned by other men ? 

I love my bush becaoae it bears 

A rose not all the world can mate ; 

Wert thou to find its like my tears 

Would show my heart was desolate. 

My birds sing sweeter songs than thine, 
And every song is sang for me, 

This happiness is only mine, 

Though be tbon happy as can be. 



One day, mid bright ranaliiiiy hoim, 
A tender tynsh was decked with flowers, 

The fairest of the mead. 
Proud was the little bush that day ; 
In all its bloom it seemed to say : 

** Happy am I indeed.*' 

There came a day of stormy honn^ 

The weight of all those beauteous flowers 

Bore the poor bosh to earth. 
And thns the sweetest joys we know 
To-morrow may become a woe 

The weightier for their worth. 



mbile pre00in0 an Butumn Xeat 

Leaf of Autumn fondly cherished 

Like a memory of the past — 
Saved though many a thousand perished 

When the snows were falling fast, 

Say, if in the coming morrow 

Summer's days shall fly from me. 

Will some heart save me from sorrow, 
Cherish as I cherish thee ? 

For, as doth the beach of ocean 

Furrow when the waves are fast, 

Oft must life and its emotion 

Leave a wrinkled brow at last. 
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Who will then smooth out the creases, 
As thine own I smooth to-day, 

And with love that never ceases 
Warm that winter time away ? 

Ah ! perhaps 'twere well the present 
Shonld not all the future know — 

Who would tell the new moon's crescent 
*Twill not always brighter grow ? 

Who would, when some sweetest pleasure 
Brims the cup of life awhile, 

Whisper of an empty measure, 
And the cheating of a smile ? 

Leaf of Autumn thou art cherished 
Like a memory of the past ; 

But full many a thousand perished 
When the snows were falling fast 
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Bmor primus. 

Who that has seen the tender vine 
Around some other stem entwine, 
And felt how hard it was to make 
Those two their fond embraces break, 
Will ever say those circling things. 
As each to each so firmly clings, 
When torn away have ever found 

Aught that for them could take the place 
Of that which once they fondly bound 

So closely in their first embrace. 
So when together two young hearts 
Are welded by the fire that starts 
That trembling, but delicious flame — 
Our youth's first love— oh who can name 
So deep a woe, so keen a pain 
As that which severs these in twain ? 
And shall we e'er, in after years, 
Forget the face we left in tears — 
That face which Fortune's cruel might 
Has torn forever from our sight? 
Oh say not yea. Love's earliest vow, 
E'en though another claim us now, 
Is ne'er forgotten ; we may learn 
To love another, and may yearn 
For that which early youth knew not; 
But never is that face forgot. 
No; e'en as the bird that seeks her rest 
Each year in some new-chosen nest. 
Yet builds with each returning spring 
As when her earliest mate did sing; 
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B*en as the glorious sun at noon 
Cannot completely pale the moon, 
And so permits the sky to trace 
A shadowy vision pf her face ; 
Yea, e'en as we our childhood's prayer 
Remember to our latest year, 
So will that earliest passion stay 
A memory to our dying day. 



Xovc's Xffe. 

'Twizt him and thee there rolls a sea 
As wide and deep as earth can hold. 

What tears, poor heart, have come to thee 
Since first thy fateful love was told. 

Yet, tell me, wouldst thou yield it up 

Though twice as bitter were the cup ? 

Alas ! what hope can I^ove discern, 

Since Love hath but two ways to live ; 

Either for us its light must bum. 

Like the bright sun, all joy to give. 

Or, else, be like the spark that flashes 

Deep in its bed of bitter ashes ! 
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StoneD I 

Look in her fact — 
That face that onoe so beautifiil and fidr 
Shone 'neath the blackness of a midnight hair 

A love-lit place. 
Her eyelids— see how sleep-like still they are ; 
They say 'tis we11;that each doth hide a star 

Dimmed by disgrace. 

IMagrace ? Aye this 
Is what they call it in a heartless world. 
And so for this a tender thing is hnrled 

To death's abjrss — 
Because its young untutored heart had given 
That heart to love — ^love that was sent of Heaven 

For woman's bliss. 

It hath been said 
That Faith and Hope by Heaven indeed were blest- 
And, oh I how much of these were in her breast 

But she is dead. 
That greater than these two ye have not had ; 
Are ye then better ? Ye who drave her mad ? 

Heed where ye tread ! 
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Ubt S)et>fi (9tttwftte^. 

Prom the German. 

As a fatmer prepared to plant there came 

The Devil, who said with a devilish air, 
''As half of the world is mine, I claim 

One half of the crop as my rightful share." 

No fool was the farmer ; so he shrewdly said, 

" The under half is yours I vow ; " 
But the devil replied, with a shake of his head, 

** I think I will choose the upper now." 

So the former planted but turnips and beets. 

As he shared with the devil he laughed in his sleeves ; 
For his Majesty got as his net receipts 

A wagon or two of yellow leaves. 

Returning next year from his torrid dime, 

Said he to the farmer, with anger and scorn, 

*' The under half will I take this time '»— 

Then the farmer planted his field with com. 

The harvest came, and the King of all troubles 

Swore loud at the farmer's stratagem. 
Then he gathered together his lot of old stubbles 

And heated the ovens of hell with them. 
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puellula Aontte* 

As pore as the snows 

Of her own moantsin tops, 
^th footsteps ss light 

As that snow when it drops ; 
As fur and as modest 

And as gentle of mien 
As the first of those flowers 

That Springtime has seen 
Peeping out through the leaves. 

As if wishing to know 
If the dawn of the smnmer 

Had melted the snow. 

Yet were all the roses 

And all the fair flowers, 
That grow in the brightest 

Of summer timc^ bowers. 
To center their beauty 

In one glorious one, 
To bloom in the morning 

And welcome the sun, 
Not even that splendor 

One moment could vie 
With the tint of her cheeks 

And the gleam of her eye ! 
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Oh ! what if the lips 

No word of love utter, 
Though the heart may be beating 

lyike wings when they flutter. 

Does not the sweet bird 

As he bills with his mate 

Forget, too, his song 

In his more happy fate? 

So Love, when its one 

Fondest object is nigh, 
May forget all its speeches 

And heave but a sigh. 

But oh! how that sigh, 

As if breath were half broken. 
Can speak all the words 

That no lips could have spoken ! 
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B me^Mng S>av Heuntom 

O Day of days ! Day singled out to be 

A day memorial of ao sweet a thing — 

The union of two hearts. O Day to drive 

All shadows hence, leaving but brightness here, 

Like to a wreath of flowers which as we bind 

Yet more inseparably we shake away 

The withered leaves that may perchance be there. 

Welcome O Day. We bid thee welcome thrice. 

Be thou of happiness a harvest time. 

Be thou a day to warm our inmost hearts 

Until the genial glow distributed 

0*er that familiar fire shall seem the blush 

Of very shame for such out-rivalry 

Of what it deemed its attribute alone. 

Be thou a day to recompense the days 

Which have divided us. Be thou a day 

That dawns upon this home a welcome day, 

Filled with the sunshine of sweet influences 

To keep continual verdure 'neath its roof, 

As the warm light which cometh from yon sun 

Hath garlanded the world on which it shines. 

And yet, O Day, where were thy happiness. 

And all these sweet and thronging memories, 

Were two beloved and cherished faces fair 

Not here to give a title to our joy, 

And shine the central jewels of a crown 

Of their own making? Oh ! while they live 

Be those bright smiles, that come so easily, 

As constant there as is our love of them — 

A love that knows no ebbing in our hearts. 
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£beu! Sfc ttanstt, 

I dreamed the happy fate was mine 
To claim thee as my own. 

Oh happy fate ! Oh joy divine ! 
Oh bliss for me alone ! 

Alas ! so qnickly vanished all ; 

'Twas but a dream and vain ; 
But oh ! to fly to heaven and fall 

So soon to earth again ! 
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XTbe S>ouMe Stat* 

I wtttclicd the skies on yesternight, 

When silently the stars were peeping, 
As though it were their chief delight 

To gaze upon oar planet sleeping — 
And sorely earth could never take 

A safer season for her sleep 
Then when those &ithfhl orbs awake 

Their loving watches o'er her keep— 
And oh 1 how much to me it seemed 

My hopes were like each twinkling jewel. 
Now bright, now dim, just as I deemed 

My Love was either kind or crueL 
Bre long my wandering thoughts had singled 

Two softly shining gems that were 
Almost as one, so much they mingled 

Their rays of light above me there. 
" Oh ! that,** said I, ** my Love and I 
Were ever like those stars, so nigh 
That whatsoe'er should light her heart 
Should seem as much of mine a part. 
And every hope that lived for me 
Should seem as much her own to be. 
Till all the world could ne*er divine 
Which of it all was hers or mine. 
Thus, held by love's own gentle tether. 
Our lives should mingle so together 
That every joy for us should then 
Seem more than twice as sweet again. 
Like those twin stars whose rays of light 
Made each the other doubly bright ! " 
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ObotB 5anua Seatftatfs. 

7b a mother an the death of her infant boy* 

I. 

Oh why did I awaken 

One day to be forsaken 
By the prettiest little songster that was ever wont to sing ; 

To find him flown forever, 

And feel that I should never 
See again my little minstrel, nor hear his mnsic ring? 

II. 

But he knew not I was sighing, 

For my bird was happy flying 
Where the gentle winds and sunshine were fondling the trees, 

While my saddened heart, with yearning, 

Kept my eyes forever turning 
To his cage that swung so lonely in the pleasant summer breeze. 

III. 

Yet now in all my sadness 

I think of all the gladness 
Which from morning until evening his little heart must fill, 

So I say, though I be dreary. 

My bird I know is cheery 
And happy in his freedom to fly where'er he will. 

IV. 

And if to-day I found him, 

And had my hands around him, 
I could not be so cruel as to cage him in his pen, 

For I love him, Oh ! too dearly 

To treat him so unfeiirly 
As to cheat him of his freedom, but would let him go again. 
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V. 

Sad mother, in your aorrow, 

Would yon to-day^ tomorrow, 
Or ever — though now weeping for the &ce which you must miss — 

Loving mother, be so cmel 

As to wish yonr little jewel 
To leave his bright and happy world and come again to this ? 



Coquettish queen! So kind, so cruel ; 
My teasing, scintillating jewel. 
Now warm, now cold as yonder star, 
That glittering in the night afar. 
Seems half the time as if uncertain 

Whether we should behold it thus, 
And so, by twinkling, draws a curtain 

Each moment twixt itself and us ! 
My sweet, imperious paradox, 

So near me, yet alas ! so far ; 
To all Love's logic heterodox ; 

So reckless, so particular. 
My pert, my serious little elf. 
Like unto nothing but yourself ! 
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Sfc £tat in fatis. 

I looked npon the sluggish stream 

Whose face not e'en a ripple broke, 
Like one who slept so sound no dream 

On her still lips one smile awoke. 
I said ** The waters here are deep '' 

I said ** The waters here are black '* 
I said ** When fast these waters sweep 

There's desolation in their track.'* 
And then I thought of her who slept 

The sleep that never knows a waking, 
And said, " How sad ! for passion swept 

And brought that heart to such a breaking." 
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a Stttnmer ntabt's Bittavagansa. 

AJUr fading « vdnwu of Moon^s poems. 

Pair maid there ia no thought of mine, 

Since firrt I saw your eyea of blue, 
Which, if 'twould picture bliss divine, 

Haa failed to find its way to you. 
Never benighted traveler sought 

The light that spoke to him of rest 
One half as constant as my thought 

Makes you the object of its quest. 
Thus yesternight I lay awake, 

I know not why, fair maid, unless 
Sweet sleep my eyelids will forsake 

When thoughts are of your loveliness 
And on me there a scene of light 

Came stealing like the silver rays 
Thiat the full moon oft in the night 

Upon some sleeping lakelet plays. 
Perhaps it was that I was dreaming, 

To me there is no other mode 
Of now accounting for this seeming 

Translation to some blest abode. 
Methought that I was in a land 

By gentle fairies long controlled 
And one was near me — in her hand 

She held a jeweled wand of gold. 
Scarcely from wonder and surprise 

Had I recovered when she turned 
On me — Oh ! heaven — a pair of eyes — 

Diamonds were dull — ^They flashed — ^they burned 
One moment like the sun itself, 
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The next, so mildly did they beam, 
It looked as if this beauteous elf 
The lustre of the orb of day, 
And silver Iyuna*s gentle ray, 
Had mixed in one celestial stream 
Gushing with ever changing light. 
Now shining soft, now — oh ! so bright. 
She spoke — each word was like a note 
That warbles in a mockbird's throat — 
** I have been sent " she said — nay sung, 

**To lead you through our fairy fields, 
Whose simplest buds we walk among 

The fairest vale of earth ne'er 3delds; 
Nor need you mind if in these bowers 
Your feet should fall on brightest flowers, 
For here they grow so swiftly, when 

You tread them down beneath your feet, 
Almost at once they rise again 

And as before are blooming sweet ; 
Flowers they are that never die 

Treat them as harshly as you will " — 
** How like my love for one,'* said I, 

** Which she, so cruel, cannot kill ! " 
She spoke no more. Alas ! my words 
Had stilled her voice, as often birds, 
When singing sweet their sylvan joys. 
Cease when they hear some sudden noise; 
But quietly, as would a swan 

Move on the bosom of a lake. 
And gracefully as a dappled fawn 

Skipping across a woodland break. 
She led me to a blooming bower 
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Embraced by many a circling vine — 
Oh ! that my arms this very hour 

Around one form could thus entwine. 
I gazed within— how shall I tell 
Of that which on my vision fell ? 
That soul-entrancing scene — ^that sight 
That dazed me like a flash of light. 
Upon a couch of rarest roses, 
Reposing as a queen reposes, 
I saw in bridal robes arrayed, 
An angel form — 'twas you sweet maid. 
Yes, it was you, I saw you there 
With all your wealth of golden hair, 
That on your shoulders seemed to glow 
I4ke streaks of sunlight on the snow. 
But oh ! you were not unto me 

Such as on earth you oflen are, 
When — must I say — you seem to be 

As cold and distant as a star. 
Reclining there your lustrous eyes 

With Love*s sweet passion seemed to fill - 
And like the sun of summer's skies 

Their beams, though bright, were warmer still. 
Behind you stood two fairy creatures 
Who, had you not been there, their features 
I would have said were scarcely less 
Than that of Love's own lovliness. 
They held between you and the sun 

A curtain, wrought of silk and gold. 
As if they thought so foir a one 

Not e'en a sunbeam should behold, 
Lest the first amorous ray that fell 
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Upon your beauteous face should tell 
Its loving comrades of the sight. 

When soon would every golden streak 
Leave all that fairy land in night 

To hasten there and kiss your cheek ! 
Upon your face there beamed a smile 

That made earth's brightest seem as frowns, 
And in your hands you held the while, 

It seemed to me, two rosy crowns. 
Ere long you held one out to me, 

And with your tapering fingers beck'd, 
As if you wished that I should be 

By that bright rosy chaplet decked. 
And then the other did yon place 

Upon your own angelic brow — 
Oh ! for the magic pen to trace 

That scene again before me now. 
^tranced — scarce knowing what I did, 

I knelt — oh ! hour of love divine — 
Forward you bent, your blushes hid 

By ringlets, and that crown was mine ! 
Oh ! never sunshine swelled a bud 

Into the beauteous rose of June 
As swelled my sou) by that bright flood 

Of gladness in its highest noon. 
It seemed, in that ecstatic hour. 

If on my heart from heaven should fall 
Its every joy, not that sweet shower 

Were sweeter though I felt it all ! 
But oh ! for me a dream like this 
Held far too much of heavenly bliss. 
He who has slept in night's embrace 
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Wakes when the sun beams on his face 
So when I felt that rapturous stream 

Through all my quickening pulses sweep 
I woke, such bliss, though but a dream, 

Was for too great to feel and sleep. 
But oh ! I did not wake like him 
Who wakes to feel his senses swim 
With all the glorious sheen that pours 

Upon him till it blinds the view, 
As if bright heaven had oped its doors 

And all its light were streaming through ! 
Ah I no, I did not wake like him. 
The world was more than ever dim. 
For had there not to me been shown, 
In that sweet dream, what love can own 
When once requited by the heart 
That now keeps love and joy apart 
Had I not in that fleeting minute 
Seen what love holds for those who win it — 
Nay, nay, not seen, had I not felt 
That burning bliss that seemed to melt 
My life — my very soul away, 
I would not feel such grief to-day, 
For oh ! Love has its pains as well 
As sweetest joys. I need not tell 
Why now those pains possess me more 
Than ever did its joys before. 
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